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REVIEWS. 


woOOL AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 
The Philosophy of Manufactures—an Ex- 
ition of the Factory System of Great 
Britain. By A. Ure, M.D. F.R.S.  Lon- 
don: Knight. 
Havine recently, in our review of Mr. 
Baines’s ‘ History of the Cotton Manufac- 
ture, + investigated the condition of that 
most important branch of British industry, 
we shall now take advantage of Dr. Ure’s 
york to examine the state of our other textile 


factories—wool, flax, and silk. Before doing | 


so, we must, however, in justice to ourselves 
and our readers, make some general remarks 
onthe matter and manner of the volume be- 
fore us. 
a high tone—to denounce all who differ from 
the economic principles which he maintains 
—to intermingle political tirades against the 
aristocracy with philosophical dissertations ; 
infact, to make his work a sort of compound 
of Isaac Tomkins and Isaac Newton. This 
js worse than offensive—the appearance of 

spirit throws a doubt on every argu- 
ment, because it leads to the suspicion that 
truth is not so much the object of the ad- 
vocate as victory over an adversary. Dr. 
Browne very wisely says, “ to look down with 
insolent disdain on the unfortunate victim of 
aror, is, indeed, to render contemptible (as 
far as it is in our feeble power to render it 
contemptible), not the error which we despise, 
but the truth which enables us to despise it.” 
Dr. Ure has neglected this obvious principle 
of morals; we regret his mistake, for, in 
general, the matter of the work is excellent, 
and the arrangement lucid ; but its style and 
tme belong to the worst class of presump- 
tuous and haughty dogmatism. We gladly 
tun to a more pleasing task—the investiga- 
tion of our woollen manufactures ; but in this 
ve shall not confine ourselves to the facts 
collected by Dr. Ure. 

The woollen manufacture, long regarded 
as the staple trade of England, first rose into 
importance in the reign of Edward III., who 
encouraged the Flemings to establish fac- 
tories in various parts of the country. Pre- 
vious to this, raw wool was the most impor- 
tant article of British export; for, in 1349, 
we find the parliament remonstrating that 
the king, by an illegal imposition of forty 
thillings on each sack of wool exported, had 
levied 60,0007. a year, which would make 
the annual export of wool eleven millions of 
pounds avoirdupois. The medium price of 
wool at the time was about 5/. per sack ; the 
vhole annual value of export 150,000/. The 
mative merchants looked upon the foreign 
traders with very jealous eyes, especially 
when Edward created a monopoly in their 
favour, by prohibiting the wearing of any 
doth but of English fabric ; and many peti- 
tions are preserved from the weavers of 
Woollen stuffs, complaining of the heavy im- 
Positions laid upon them by the corporations, 
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in which the corporation of Bristol is espe- 
cially conspicuous. The manufacture, how- 
ever, took root and flourished, though it 
received a severe check from the jealousy of 
parliament, which, by a very unwise law, 
prohibited the export of woollen goods, and 
permitted that of unwrought wool. 

In the reign of Henry VI., not more than 
a century after its introduction, the woollen 
manufacture had thriven so well, that it was 
made to contribute to the revenue, and we 
were enabled to compete with the nations by 
whom we had been taught it, on equal terms: 
a reciprocity law, passed at this time, ordains, 
that “if our woollen goods were not received 
in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, then the 


| merchandize growing, or wrought, within the 
It has pleased Dr. Ure to assume | g ow _ 


dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, shall 
be prohibited in England under pain of for- 
feiture.” But there was already a growing 
jealousy between the landed and manufac- 
turing interests, caused by the rise in the 
price of labour, resulting from increase of 
employment ; for so early as the reign of 
Henry IV. an act was passed “that no one 
should bind his son or daughter to an appren- 
ticeship, unless he was possessed of twenty 
shillings.” This attempt to limit the supply 
of labour in manufacture would have wholly 
destroyed the woollen trade, had not the first 
monarch of the house of ‘Tudor granted an 
exemption from the act to the city of Nor- 
wich, and subsequently to the whole county 
of Norfolk. 

Henry VII. removed a still greater check 
to industry, by restraining the usurpations 
of corporations. A law was enacted, that 
corporations should not pass bye-laws with- 
out the consent of three of the chief officers 
of state; they were also prohibited from 
exacting tolls at their gates. The necessity 
of legislative interference was proved by the 
conduct of the corporations of Gloucester 
and Worcester, which had actually imposed 
transit tolls on the Severn—these, of course, 
were abolished. But the monarch was not 
superior to the prejudices of his age; he 
affixed prices to woollen cloths, caps, and 
hats, which, of course, led to a deterioration 
of the several articles. Yet this law was 
highly extolled as a master-stroke of policy 
by the statesmen of the day. 

The parliaments in the reign of Henry 
VIII. were too busily engaged in enforcing 
the king’s caprices, by inconsistent laws 
against heresy and treason, to pay much at- 
tention to trade and commerce. One cir- 
cumstance, however, connected with the 
woollen trade deserves to be noticed. So 
greatly had our woollen manufactures in- 
creased, that the Flemings, no longer able 


to compete with the English as producers, 
entered into the carrying trade, bought the 
English commodities, and distributed them 


into other partsof Europe. In 1528 hos- 
tilities commenced between England and the 
Low Countries; there was an immediate 
stagnation of trade; the merchants having 
no longer their usual Flemish customers, 





could not buy goods from the clothiers; the 
clothiers in consequence dismissed their 


| workmen, and the is operatives tumul- 


tuously demanded “ bread or blood.” Shake- 
speare, whose father was a woolstapler, and 
who therefore perhaps had heard, tradition- 
ally as well as Fistorically, of the sufferings 
of the clothiers, makes it a ground of charge 
against Wolsey, though he assigns another 
cause— 


The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ‘longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger, 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the worst to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And danger serves among them. 

Henry VIII. Act I. Scene 2. 


Wolsey scarcely knew how to account for 
these riots; he tried force with the work- 
men, but hunger was stronger than the law ; 
he threatened the clothiers unless they gave 
employment, but wages could not be paid 
from empty purses; at length he sent for 
the merchants, and pantie them to buy 
cloth as usual! The merchants replied that 
they could not sell it as usual; and notwith- 
standing his menaces, would give no other 
answer. At length the true remedy was dis- 
covered; an agreement was made that com- 
merce should coritinue between the two 
states even during war. 

In the reign of Edward VI. an act was 
passed, by which every one was prohibited 
from making cloth, unless he had served an 
apprenticeship of seven years; this law was 
repealed in the first year of Queen Mary, as 
the preamble of the act states, “ because it 
had occasioned the decay of the woollen 
manufactory, and had ruined several towns.” 
It was, however, subsequently restored by 
Elizabeth. 

The persecution of the Protestants in 
France, but more especially in Flanders, 
drove many eminent manufacturers to seek 
refuge in England, where they were graci- 
ously received by Elizabeth. She passed an 
act relieving the counties of Somerset, Glou- 
cester, and Wiltshire, from the old oppressive 
statutes, which confined the making of cloth 
to corporate towns; and trade, thus permit- 
ted to choose its own localities, began to 
flourish rapidly. In a remonstrance of the 
Hanse Towns to the diet of the empire, in 
1582, it is asserted, that England exported 
annually about 200,000 pieces of cloth. In 
this reign also the English merchants, instead 
of selling their goods to the Hanseatic and 
Flemish traders, began to export themselves ; 
and their success so exasperated the Hanse 
Towns, that a general assembly was held at 
Lubec to concert measures for distressing the 
English trade. But the jealousy of foreigners 
was far less injurious to British commerce 
than the monopolies which Elizabeth created 
in countless abundance. An attempt, indeed, 
was made to remove one monopoly, but the 
experiment was not fairly tried, and its con- 
sequent ill success was used as an argument 
against any similar efforts. By an old patent, 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers pos- 
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sessed the sole right of trading in woollen 
goods This monstrous usurpation of the 
staple commodity of the kingdom was too 
bad even for that age of darkness, and Eliza- 


beth opened the trade; but the Merchant | 
Adventurers entered into a conspiracy not | 


to make purchases of cloth, and the queen, 
alarmed by the temporary suspension of 
trade, restored the patent. 

In the reign of James [. it was calculated 
that nine-tenths of the commerce of the king- 
dom consisted in woollen goods. Most of 
the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed 
and dressed by the Dutch, who gained, it 
was pretended, 700,000/. annually by this 
manufacture. The king, at the instigation 
of Cockayne and some other London mer- 
chants, issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
exportation of raw cloths; the Dutch and 
Germans met this piece of legislation by 
prohibiting the importation of English dyed 
cloths ; the consequence was, that our ex- 


port trade was diminished by two-thirds, and | 


the price of wool fell from seventy to eighty 
per cent. The king was forced to recall his 
proclamation. 
trade was erected, as the commission states, 


“to remedy the low price of wool and the , 


decay of the woollen manufactory.” It is 
recommended to the commissioners to ex- 
amine “ whether a greater freedom of trade, 
and an exemption from the restraint of ex- 
clusive companies, would not be beneficial.” A 
gratifying proof of the progress of intelligence, 
but unfortunataly it led to no practical result. 

English commerce increased greatly under 
the Commonwealth, because no regard was 
paid to the prerogative whence the charters 


of the exclusive companies were derived, 
and because the progress of democratical 
principles led the country gentlemen to bind 


their sons apprentices to merchants. But 
with the Restoration came the old rage for 
prohibitions and protections; two thousand 
manufacturers from Warwickshire, and a 
great number from Herefordshire, emigrated 


to the Palatinate; and, in 1662, the Com- | 


pany of Merchant Adventurers declared, in 
a public memorial, that the white-clothing 
trade had abated from 100,000 pieces to 
11,000! In 1668, however, some Walloons 
were encouraged to introduce the manufac- 
ture of fine cloths, from Spanish wool only, 
without the admixture of any inferior wool ; 
but the progress of this branch of trade was 
very slow, owing chiefly to our municipal 
laws, which pressed heavily on foreigners. 
It could not be asserted that the slow pro- 
gress of the woollen manufactory was owing 
to any want of legislative protection, the ex- 
portation of wool, facetiously called owling 
in our old laws, because it was principally 
carried on during the night, was prohibited 
by many severe statutes. One, passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, makes the transportation 
of live sheep, or embarking them on board 
any ship, ‘for the first offence, forfeiture of 
goods, and imprisonment for one year, and 
that at the end of the year, the left hand 


shall be cut off in some public market, and | 


shall there be nailed up in the openest place ; 
and the second offence is felony.” And this 
statute is the more remarkable when con- 
trasted with one then in force, by which it 
was enacted that ‘no person shall keep or 
have more than two thousand sheep, on pain 
to forfeit for every sheep above the number, 
3s. 4d.” 


In the year 1622 a board of | 





But severe as was Elizabeth's statute, it 


was exceeded by that of Charles II., which 


declared the exportation of wool a felony not | 


to be set aside by royal licence! The extra- 
vagant severity of such a law defeated its 
purpose, and the penalty was subsequently 
changed into fine and imprisonment, but 
“ fuller’s earth was at the same time in- 
cluded in the list of prohibited articles.” 

But the legislature was not satisfied with 
securing a monopoly of materials to the 
woollen manufacturers, it deigned to give 
them instructions in their trade. Acts were 
passed for regulating the length and breadth 
of cloths; for enforcing the introduction of 
improved processes of manufacture ; for se- 
curing efficient dyeing and colouring; and 
even for determining the mode in which 
they should be stretched and dried. Some- 
how or other manufactures were not one 
whit improved by the paternal care of the 
government ; and parliament, in its wisdom, 
next proceeded to find customers for the 
manufactures over whose production it had 
watched so tenderly. Foreign cloths were 
prohibited ; it was ordained that every man 
should wear English cloth, and, lest the 
living should not afford a sufficiency of 
custom, the dead were forced to contribute, 
a penalty being affixed to the interment of 
a corpse in any but a woollen shroud! 

All these privileges and protections, bad 
enough in themselves, were tenfold worse in 
their consequences. The wool-grower, robbed 
of his foreign market, demanded and obtain- 
ed protection in the market at home. The 
manufacturers, secured from competition, 
made no attempt to improve the processes 
of workmanship ; English cloth had long lost 
its fame in Europe, and “ the staple manu- 
facture” would have probably died a natural 
death had not a market been secured in our 
increasing American and West India colo- 
nies. But then came the American war, the 
monopoly of market was lost, and wool be- 
came a drug in the market; the best quality 
was to be bought for less than four pence per 
pound. Two pieces of good fortune saved 
our ‘“ staple manufacture” from ruin; par- 
liament did not interfere, and the example 
of the cotton manufacturers induced ‘the 
wool traders to direct their attention to ma- 
chinery. Since that period the manufacture 
has been gradually emancipated from legis- 
lative trammels, and, instead of being wholly 
ruined, as seemed all but certain in 1782, 
our exports of woollen cloth average now 
between 6 and 7,000,000/. in value. This, 
to be sure, is but a small increase compared 
to that of the cotton trade, which has ad- 
vanced with a rapidity to which the annals 
of the world afford no parallel. 

The statistics of the woollen trade at pre- 
sent, as far as they can be ascertained, give 
us the following results: Number of Manu- 
factories, 1,315—Male operatives, 31,360— 
Female operatives, 22,526. 

The rate of wages varies so much in dif- 
ferent counties that it would be impossible 
to form anything like an accurate average ; 
wages also depend very much on the parts 
of the mannfacture in which the operatives 
are engaged. We shall now proceed to ex- 
amine the processes, before inquiring into 
the effects of the manufacture on the health 
and morals of the operatives, taking for our 
guide Mr. Drinkwater’s very valuable reports 
to the Factory Commissioners. 


| The processes of spinning worsted and 
lamb's wool—worsted yarn being spun from 
what is called long wool, which is produced 
exclusively in England ; lamb’s wool yarn ig 
spun from short wool, and also from the re. 
fuse of the long wool after it has 
through the hands of the combers. Lon 
wool is first washed and dried; the washing 
is performed by men, boys attend them to 
convey the wool to the drying rvom, where 
it is spread out upon the floor. This room 
is kept at a very high temperature, but the 
boys remain in it a very inconsiderable time, 
The wool is then removed to the plucker, an 
instrument by which its fibres are straitened 
to prepare it for the card. For some deseri 
tions of work it is combed instead of mesg 
combing is performed by manual labour, Pg 
close hot rooms, for stoves are necessary to 
keep the combs hot; it is a very laborious 
employment. Cards, however, are gaining 
ground upon the combs. The cards are 
worked by machinery; and are tended by 
children, who are either feeders, to supply 
the washed wool, or doffers, who receive the 
wool from the drawing head in the shape of 
a loose untwisted rope or sliver. This part of 
the work is that in which employment js 
generally found for the youngest children in 
the worsted factories. The wool is then re- 
moved to the bobbin frame, where it receives 
its first twist, and from this point the prin- 
ciple of the machinery remains the same, to 
the finest thread that can be drawn. The 
untwisted rope of wool, technically called 
open drawing, is introduced by its end be- 
tween two pair of rollers, the second pair 
revolving faster than the first; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the thread is neces- 
sarily drawn out, and a greater or less degree 
of twist, according to the stage of the manv- 
facture. The business of the attendant on 
the bobbin-frame is to join the beginning of 
one open drawing to the end of the preced- 
ing, and to remove the spindles when full, 
After this process has been repeated four 
times, the drawings are called rovings, and 
from the roving frame the thread is removed 
to the spinning frames, which, though distin- 
guished by a separate name, do not differ 
essentially from the drawing and roving 
frames. ‘The spinning frames however re- 
quire more care ; they are attended by girls 
of between sixteen and twenty, who earn (in 
Leicester) from nine to ten shillings per week. 
The others are paid from six to seven shillings 
per week, according to their proficiency. 

The process we have described belongs to 
long wool, where it is of importance to 
straighten the fibres; in short wool, on the 
contrary, it is necessary to break the fibres, 
and for this purpose the wool is exposed to 
the action of spikes revolving in a box with 
great rapidity. This machine, called the 
Shakewilly, appears very formidable te & 
stranger, and the workmen vulgarly term it 
the Devil. Wool is introduced into the 
Shakewilly whilst the machine is in motion, 
and several serious accidents have occurred 
from want of caution. 

The wool is then placed on the seribbler, 
a machine by which it is oiled and carded; 
thence it passes to the carding machine, 
which is so contrived that the wool is finally 
doffed in disconnected layers. These layers 
pass under a fluted roller, which rolls each 
up into a cylindrical form, in which state 
they are called cardings. 
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The cardings, as they fall from the ma- 
chine, are collected by children called piece- 
ners, whose business it is to piece or join the 
cardings together for the purpose of being 
drawn into a continuous thread. The frame 
at which this is done is called a slubbering 
billy, and the man who performs it @ slubber. 
There is nothing similar to the process of 
slubbing in the worsted and cotton manu- 
factories; and it is necessary to bear this in 
mind, for it will presently appear that in 
this process children are more liable to be 
overworked and cruelly treated than in any 
other species of factory employment. 

The billy is not worked by machinery; 
the speed and continuance of its labour is 
entirely at the option of the slubber. There 
are generally sixty spindles, one slubber, and 
four pieceners belonging to each billy. The 
little pieceners take the cardings and place 
them on a low, sloping board, called the 
billy-board, joining the ends together by 
rolling them with the palms of their hands, 
each child bringing fifteen cardings at a 
time. The billy has an oscillating motion 
through a space called the bdillyyate ; it is 
set going by a fly-wheel, which the slubber 
turns with his right hand while he governs 
the frame with his left. If the work goes 
on regularly, the children have ample time 
to piece their fifteen ends; but if this be 
done incompletely, defects called flies are 
produced on the slubbing, and if any end be 
left unjoined, the ends are said to be /et up, 
which, of course, causes delay. The slubber 
is provided with a strap to punish the piece- 
ners in case of neglect, but he not unfre- 
“ uses the billy-roller, which is easily 

ched, and inflicts a very severe blow. If 
the slubber be disposed to leave his work, as 
many do for an hour together, the cardings 
accumulate with great rapidity, and are piled 
by the children in stacks. When the slubber 
returns, he sets to work more violently than 
common, in order to overtake the card; the 
children have to continue piling the card- 
ings, constantly thrown off by the machine, 
and, at the same time, to piecen their ends 
with double rapidity. On these occasions 
the labour of the children becomes very 
severe, and their unavoidable faults incur 
cruel punishment.+ 

From the slubber the yarn goes to the 
spinner, who works at a frame called a jenny, 
by which the yarn is spun finer. The spin- 
hers are usually men. 

The dressing and finishing of cloth is a 
business totally distinct from the manufac- 
ture of woollen yarn: the power loom is 
scarcely known in the cloth trade, and when 
used it is for the coarse description of goods. 
There is no uniformity in the employment of 
hand-weavers : in some factories they weave, 
dress, and finish cloth from all the yarn they 
pin others sell their yarn, or give it out to 

weavers; others manufacture nothing 
themselves, but purchase the cloth ready 
woven to dress and finish. 

No female children are employed in 
finishing cloth, and very few little boys. 
The boys are principally employed in carp- 
ing, that is, preparing teazles for the work- 
men, and pressing, that is, cleaning and 
drying the teazle rods and handles. The 





+ Dr. Ure informs us that a slubbing machine has 
been invented, by which the pieceners will be eman- 
ted from the capricious tyranny of the slubbers. 

e€ hope it will succeed. 





teazles are fixed to rods inserted in large cy- 
linders, called gigs; these, as they revolve, 
raise a nap on the cloth which is made to 
pass over them. A constant jet of water is 
kept on the cloth during this process, and 
the rooms in which it is carried on, are, con- 
sequently, wet and disagreeable. There is 
no need of describing processes so generally 
known as weaving, scouring, dyeing, and 
cutting. 

The only branches of cloth-finishing in 
which females are employed, are brushing 
and burling. Brushing needs no explanation. 
Burling is the removal, by hand, of any ex- 
traneous substance or roughness, either left 
by the weaver or introduced into the cloth 
during any subsequent operation. The brush- 
ers and burlers are generally young women 
from seventeen or eighteen upwards. 

We shall now extract, or rather compile, 
from ‘Thackrah on Longevity, (edit. 1832) 
the effects of the labour in these several pro- 
cesses on the health of the operatives; the 
authority of that work having been fully 
proved by the result of the inquiries of the 
Factory Commissioners. 

Wool Sorters..No sensible effect produced on 
health. 

Pickers, ) Are, as a body, healthy and long 

Willyers, § lived, but they sutier greatly in 

the respiratory organs. 

Combers....The lungs suffer so much, that 

many persons cannot pursue the employ. 
Those, however, who do, are generally 
healthy. 

Carders, 

Scribblers, 

Pieceners, 

Slubbers, 

Spinners, 


These men are remarkably 
strong, robust, and healthy. 
The children, called pieceners, 
notwithstanding their blue and 
greasy skins, are found to be 
Warpers, generally free from disease. 
Sizers, Indeed they appear stronger 
and plumper than any other children in 
towns. 
Weavers, 


Notwithstanding the poverty and 
(ineluding 


general reduction of health 
sacking \ among the weavers, longevity 
andplaid) J is by no means rare. 
Scourers, \ They are not sensible of any ill 
Dyers, § effect. A few of the latter are 
affected with feverish maladies. 
Burlers ....Long employment injurious to 
the eyes. 


Pullers or ran robust ; constitutional 


Millers ; 
“ae -igg disease rare. 
oilers, 


Giggers ....Are exposed to wet and vapour, 
yet rheumatism almost unknown. 

Dryers ....We rarely find an old man ina 
dryhouse ; the labour and heat exhaust 
the nervous energy rather than induce 
organic disease. 

Croppers ..Little injured by their employ- 
ment. 

Singers+ ..The digestive organs often suffer, 
but urgent maladies are rare. There are 
few old men in the employ. 

Glossers + ..Some youths cannot bear the 
employ ; some who persist, die in their 
prime ; fortunately, not numerous. 

Frizers, Noise of machinery and con- 

(who raise a > finement affect the head and 
naponcloth) J impair the appetite. They are 
intemperate, unhealthy, and short-lived. 

+ Men employed in singeing cloths are exposed to a 

high temperature, and to some dust, which arises from 
the scorched wool, A thermometer, held at the dis- 
tance which men usually stand from the cylinders, in- 
dicates from 130 to 140 degrees of heat, while the tem- 
perature in other parts of the room declines to that of 
the general atmosphere.—Glossers, who smooth cloth 
by carrying it over heavy and heated pieces of iron, 


are subjected to high temperature and great labour. | 





Their work, too, is g lly in the 


Wool Pressers.. Life is not abbreviated in a 
marked degree. Contraction or inflexion 
of the fingers is not unusual among 
pressers. 

Brushers, Often suffer distress in breath- 

Steamers, ing. Lads look sickly. Do not 

suffer more than others from rheumatism, 
cold, or pneumonia. 

There are no data for ascertaining, with 
tolerable accuracy, the amount of capital en- 
gaged in the various branches of the woollen 
manufacture, but, we regret to say, that the 
Minutes of Evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, lead us to fear that this, once the 
staple branch of British industry, is both 
positively and relatively on the decline. To 
protect the British wool-grower, a duty is 
imposed on the importation of foreign wool. 
But foreign wool is absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of cloths, and British wool is 
mixed with it in various proportions accord- 
ing to the fineness of the cloth. Foreigners 
already rival us in many of the continental 
markets, where England was once supreme ; 
indeed, it may be questioned whether the 
imposition of the duty has not been positively 
injurious to the wool-growers, for, the less 
foreign wool is imported, the less British 
wool must necessarily be bought to mix with 
it. Mr. Gott says—* There was no foreign 
wool used in Yorkshire when I first knew the 
trade; the foreigners had the advantage of 
supplying the continent with fine cloth be- 
fore the machinery was introduced ; and the 
West of England manufactured foreign wool 
for the supply of this country. After capital 
became involved in machinery, I took up the 
manufacture of foreign mace without les- 
sening our consumption of English wool; 
on the contrary, I maintain that the intro- 
| duction of foreign wool has tended to increase 
the use of English wool, and to raise the 
price of it.” Several other eminent manu- 
facturers confirmed this testimony, and 
showed how a duty on foreign wool not onl 
injured manufacturers, but rendered Britis 
wool a drug in the market. 

We cannot conclude our account of this 
branch of British industry without pointing 
out how singularly its history proves the im- 
policy of legislative interference with trade. 
It languished under protection, it flourished 
under neglect; when petted and cockered by 
a paternal government, it was a weak, ricketty 
bantling, but its energies were ——— 
when injudicious care was withdrawn. e 
shall take an early opportunity of investi- 
gating the flax and silk trade, convinced 
that the history and statistics of our manu- 
factures must be always useful and always 
interesting to a commercial nation. 

Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. | 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 3 vols. London: 
Beutley. , 

Harry Calverley. By the Author of ‘ Cecil 
Hyde.’ 3 vols. London : Saunders & Otley. 

The Empress. By G. Bennett, Author of 
‘The Albanians.’ 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

The Doom of Giallo ; or, the Vision of Judg- 
ment. By J. Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Macrone. 

Ovr political contemporaries are constantly 

asking, “‘ What is to become of the minister?” 

or, “ How is such a point to be settled?” 

Following their fashion, our question of the 

| day is a simpler one,—but, to ourselves, no 
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less perplexing, than the mysteries of place 
and pension, corn laws and currency, to our 
graver brethren. ‘ What are we to do with 
our novels?”—the cry being still, “‘ They 
come!” Unless we retained in our service 
some discreet Fadladeen, whose sole office 
was patiently to sit cross-legged to listen to, 
and judge all the tales that are told—or, un- 
less we were (to the sorrow of the scientific 
and the serious) to devote our columns ex- 
clusively to the distresses of dear young 
ladies “ in white satin’—the perfections of 
their lovers—and the perplexities carelessly 
dropped in their way by Fate, like pebbles, to 
ruffle the course of true love’s current, we 
should find it difficult to prevent this light 
literature from accumulating upon our hands. 
At this moment the heap of fictions before 
us is appalling. We have been at work 
“from morn till dewy eve” to reduce the 
pile, and it is, as yet, only diminished by ten 
volumes! leaving us still an abundant and 
various task for to-morrow ; and, after that, 
“the morrow’s morrow.” 

But, in truth, somewhat satiated, and a 
little fastidious, as we confess ourselves to be, 
we should hardly murmur at our labour, did 
it always lead us into such pleasant company 
as the ‘ Peerage and Peasantry.’ In these, 
as well as in the last stories of the author 
(the ‘Recollections of a Chaperon’), we are 
interested without any forced contrivances of 
plot, or artificial brillancy of style ; her man- 
ner is most simple, but it is not the simpli- 
city of a poor mind, or a cold heart, for her 
characters are fresh and vivid: the high- 
hearted and the worldly stand distinct in her 
pages, and the deeds they did (not the parts 
they played) are set before us with a fidelity 
which makes us feel that what we are read- 
ing is no fiction, but a chronicle of real life. 
The tales are three in number; not any of 
them, perhaps, so striking as ‘ Ellen Ware- 
han,’ but each good in its way, and, without 
force, inculcating a pure and excellent moral. 
The first, ‘ The Countess of Nithsdale,’ is, as 
the reader will anticipate, a story of the re- 
bellion of 1715, and is devoted to the tracing 
of as sweet a character as ever was pour- 
trayed by woman’s pen: its heroine is gentle 
and affectionate, but, in the hour of peril, one 
of those ministering angels and deliverers 
whose fame will live for ever. The history of 
the domestic happiness of the husband and 
wife, though something formal and unima- 
ginative, has a quiet English beauty about it 
which deserves to be felt and admired; and 
the gay Duchess of Montrose, with her va- 
garies and new modes of attire, makes a plea- 
sant change whenever she appears. More of 
this story we shall not tell. Nor shall we say 
much save in general commendation of 
‘ Blanche,’ the last of the series; it isa warn- 
ing to all young ladies who are bent upon 
love matches, and fancy that poverty in a 
cottage, with a man of their choice, is a pic- 
turesque, or, at worst, an endurable thing: 
the visit of the fashionable fastidious mother 
to her unworldly daughter, is as true as if 
Miss Austen had told it; and the end is as 
rational, and like reality, asif it had not been 
written in a novel. But our favourite of the 
three stories is ‘ The Hampshire Cottage ;’ a 
more beautiful tale of peasant life, truthful, 
but not coarse, we have rarely read ; and we 
recommend it to all such as can relish a story 
unspiced by any strong exhibition of passion, 
and unglorified by the presence of titled 





actors and actresses. It turns upon a simple 
incident in a cottager’s family; a young, 
lively girl, betrothed to a neighbour's son, 
grows gradually blind before the wedding- 
day approaches; she insists upon break- 
ing off her engagement, and her lover mar- 
ries another woman. We must give a natural 
and touching extract, with which our notice 
must close. 


“After her conversation with the doctor, 
Susan applied herself more diligently than ever 
to her knitting, and succeeded in acquiring such 
dexterity that she nearly equalled her mistress. 
She took every opportunity of walking in the 
fields, for she thought she should like to see the 
beautiful face of nature as long as it was per- 
mitted her to do so. George found that all pee- 
vishness had disappeared; his kindnesses were 
received with gratitude, and any little omission 
on his part did not seem to be perceived. The 
days had become so much shorter that she could 
no longer take a walk with him each evening 
when he returned from work, but on Sundays 
they still wandered through the fields together. 
He one day remarked how long the oaks had 
kept their leaves this year. 

“€T can see that the woods look thick,’ she 
replied: ‘but I cannot well distinguish their 
colour. However, I am glad the leaves last late 
this autumn, for I shall never see them again ; 
before spring I shall be quite dark, George. I 
shall be very sorry not to see the young lambs: 
I used to like to watch them skip about upon 
the headlands when the sun shone out on a 
spring morning ; and I shall be sorry not to see 
the primroses in the dell by Fairmead Shaw. 
Oh dear! I shall tie up no more bunches of 
violets in Oldash Lane, where the banks are 
always so blue with them! I did not know at 
the time how much I enjoyed all those sights. 
And the pretty young shoots of the sallow that 
we used to gather for Palm Sunday! Oh! we 
are all giddy thoughtless creatures, George, and 
do not half value the common blessings of life 
while we have them. I think sometimes of such 
things till my heart seems ready to burst; and 
then I remember poor father, how patient and 
contented he is; and I know how mother bears 
all her pains, and I remember that I have not 
much pain to bear; for I do not suffer now, 
except, to be sure, in my poor mind. I feel a 
great deal sometimes, George,—more than I 
like to talk about; and I think a great deal; 
and the time must come when you must think 
too. I know this is not the way for a young man 
to wear away his life; I know it all, and I do 
not mean to hold you to your word ; only, as long 
as 1 can walk about and see the old places at 
all, I should like to walk with you, and see them 
with you.’ 

““€Oh Susan, you go near to break my heart 
when you talk so beautifully. But you know I 
wanted long ago that we should be married, and 
you know I am ready to work night and day to 
keep you; and there will be Master Mumford’s 
house at liberty by the spring. I am ready and 
willing to do my best for you.’ 

“* *No, George, it won’t do; such a poor help- 
less creature as I shall be by the spring must 
not think of taking care of a family. Hark how 
that robin is singing! There is one comfort: I 
shall be able to hear the birds sing, and I shall 
know when the spring comes by hearing them ; 
and listening to their songs will put me in mind 
of all the pretty sights there are in spring time. 
I will tell you what is worst of all, George,— 
that I shall never be able to see the faces of 
those I love again. I cannot justly discern the 
favour of any one now ; thatis what I miss most. 
I cannot be sure now when you look at me, 
except by a kind of guess. Oh, George; some- 
times I think how vain and foolish I used to be, 
and how much I prided myself upon looking 





pretty of a Sunday when I thought I shoula 
meet you, and it all seems to me now to have 
been such vanity; and I am sorry now I did not 
read my Bible more when I could read, It 
would be a comfort to me to have more texts 
by heart, to repeat to myself when I feel as saq 
as I often do.’ 

“ They walked on in silence till they passed 
undera large holly which grew on the stee 
bank of the road. ‘Is not that the old holly 
from which we used to gather the branches to 
stick in our windows at Christmas? I think it 
looks black against the sky.’ 

“*« Yes, dear Susan, that is the very holly,’ 

‘** Are there many red berries upon it this 
autumn ?’ 

“* Yes, there’s quite a sight of berries,’ 

‘ “*T wish I could see them!—but that can’t 
e.’ ” 

In gay and pleasant contrast to the last 
beautiful tale, stands ‘Harry Calverley,’ a 
light, lively story of the beau monde, the 
scene of which is laid in ball rooms and noble 
mansions, and that temple of pleasure, the 
Opera House; and the actors whereof are 
“marvellous proper men,” well dressed, well 
mannered —the flower of good society— 
young ladies whom we should like well 
enough to discourse with in visible presence, 
and such characters and oddities (vide Sow- 
erby and Scalp) as are to be found at the 
tables of the authentic and well-bred. In 
short, ‘Harry Calverley’ is a fashionable 
novel, but it surpasses many of its race in the 
ease and neatness with which the plot is ma- 
naged ; the dénouement took us entirely by 
surprise, and we have been accustomed to 
pride ourselves on our powers of prophecy. 
If neither hero nor heroine excites a very 
strong interest in us (we must confess that 
our favour goes with Mr. Fitzroy Lumley), 
it is because they are drawn without exag- 
geration from the drearily uniform circles of 
polished life: it was not in these that Sir 
Walter Scott found his Rebecca or his 
Jeannie Deans; and a novelist will do well 
to remember that, in choosing so narrow a 
sphere as modern society, for the field of his 
story, he increases the difficulties of his task, 
if he would have his work live beyond the 
year ofits birth. A further caution we may, in 
all friendliness, whisper in the ear of the author 
of‘ Harry Calverley ;’ his style is too mosaic: 
we havea bit of French here, a phrase of 
Italian there, till we long for two pages of 
good, quiet, plain English. It may be well 
to have these resources at command, but itis 
indiscreet to use them profusely. 

We have only now to dismiss the two last 
novels which head our article in as few words 
as courtesy and justice allow. ‘The Em- 
press’ is a Roman story; the scene is laid in 
the fearful days of Claudius and Nero; and 
those well-known personages of history, the 
cruel and voluptuous Cesars, Agrippina, Oc- 
tavia, and Brittanicus, are the principal cha- 
racters. We object to the subject. We know 
that such horrors were, but we can no more 
admire them in a novel than we could, with 
complacency, sit through the acted atrocities 
of the ‘Tour de Nesle,’ or the most vicious 
melo-drama of the modern French school. 

‘The Doom of Giallo’ might be called a 
“mystery,” without any offence to truth. 
We presume that it was intended to be a 
metaphysical novel, and we perceive that 
its author has based his story upon two very 
striking incidents told in Mr. Beckford’s 
‘ Italy,’ but it is so inconceivably dreary, that 
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we had difficulty in toiling our way 
through its pages; and already it costs us 
some trouble to follow in remembrance the 
thread of the narrative, which is told by a 
friend of the Di Giallo family, a kind-hearted 
visionary German Count; it relates the for- 
tunes of its last heir—the child of many 
prayers of an excellent and virtuous mother 
——who, on her death, acquires an ascendency 
over a weaker and less moral father, and 
ends by plunging fatally deep into evil 
courses, the end of which is shame, murder, 
and suicide. 


Recollections of an Excursion to the Monas- 
teries of Alcobaga and Batalha. By the 
Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 

[Second Notice.] 

We promised to return to this delightful 
yolume, and shall keep our word, but the 
notice must be brief. We left the party just 
separating after supper on the first evening 
of their arrival at Batalha. We pass by the 
strange and stirring incidents of that night 
to come to the description of the monas- 
tery. The next morning, says Mr. Beckford, 
“a sky of intense azure, tempered by fleecy 
clouds, discovered itself between the tracery of 
innumerable arches; the summer airs (aure 
estive) fanned us as we sat; the fountain bub- 
bled on; the perfume of orange and citron 
flowers was wafted to us from an orchard not 
far off: but, in spite of all these soft appliances, 
we rema‘ned silent and abstracted. 

“A sacristan, who came to announce that 
high mass was on the point of celebration, in- 
terrupted our reveries. We all rose up—a 
solemn grace was said, and the Prior of Batalha 
taking me most benignantly by the hand, the 
prelates and their attendants followed. We ad- 
vanced in procession through courts, and clois- 
ters, and porches, all constructed with admir- 
able skill, of a beautiful grey stone, approaching 
in fineness of texture and apparent durability to 
marble. Young boys of dusky complexions, in 
long white tunics and with shaven heads, were 
busily employed dispelling every particle of dust. 
A stork and a flamingo seemed to keep most 
amicable company with them, following them 
wherever they went, and reminding me strongly 
of Egypt and the rites of Isis. 

“We passed the refectory, a plain solid build- 
ing, with a pierced parapet of the purest Gothic 
design and most precise execution, and travers- 
ing a garden-court divided into compartments, 
where grew the orange trees whose fragrance 
we had enjoyed, shading the fountain by whose 
murmurs we had been lulled, passed through a 
sculptured gateway into an irregular open space 
before the grand western facade of the great 
church—grand indeed—the portal full fifty feet 
in height, surmounted by a window of perforated 
marble of nearly the same lofty dimensions, 
deep as a cavern, and enriched with canopies 
and imagery in a style that would have done 
honour to William of Wykeham, some of whose 
disciples or co-disciples in the train of the foun- 
der’s consort, Philippa of Lancaster, had pro- 
bably designed it. 

** As soon as we drew near, the valves of a 
huge oaken door were thrown open, and we en- 
tered the nave, which reminded me of Win- 
chester in form of arches and mouldings, and 
of Amiens in loftiness. There is a greater plain- 
ness in the walls, less panelling, and fewer in- 
tersections in the vaulted roof; but the utmost 
richness of hue, at this time of day at least, was 
not wanting. No tapestry, however rich—no 
painting, however vivid, could equal the gor- 
geousness of tint, the splendour of the golden 
and ruby light which streamed forth from the 
long series of stained windows: it played flick- 





ering about in all directions, on pavement and 
on roof, casting over every object myriads of 
glowing mellow shadows ever in undulating 
motion, like the reflection of branches swayed 
to and fro by the breeze. We all partook of 
these gorgeous tints—the white monastic gar- 
ments of my conductors seemed as it were em- 
broidered with the brightest flowers of paradise, 
and our whole procession kept advancing in- 
vested with celestial colours. * * * 

“T could not fail observing the admirable 
order in which every—the minutest nook and 
corner of this truly regal monastery is preserved: 
not a weed in any crevice, not a lichen on any 
stone, not a stain on the warm-coloured appa- 
rently marble walls, not a floating cress on the 
unsullied waters of the numerous fountains. 
The ventilation of all these spaces was most 
admirable; it was a luxury to breathe the tem- 
perate delicious air, blowing over the fresh 
herbs and flowers, which filled the compartments 
of a parterre in the centre of the cloister, from 
which you ascend by a few expansive steps to 
the chapter-house, a square of seventy feet, and 
the most strikingly beautiful apartment I ever 
beheld. The graceful arching of the roof, un- 
supported by console or column, is unequalled ; 
it seems suspended by magic; indeed, human 
means failed twice in constructing this bold un- 
embarrassed space. Perseverance, and the 
animating encouragement of the sovereign 
founder, at length conquered every difficulty, 
and the work remains to this hour secure and 
perfect.” 

There is a capital picture of a solitary visit, 
subsequently paid to the monastery, in which 
the scenery of the country is brought as 
vividly before the reader as in a picture: 
another, of a visit paid to the “The Bird- 
Queen ;” Mr. Beckford acknowledges that 
he was indebted rather to the fame of his 
Arabian than his own merit for the honour 
of the invitation, for the lady cared not one 
pip of an orange for strangers, unless they 
were blessed with four feet, or a natural 
mantle of feathers. 


The place, says Mr. Beckford, “ was without 
exception one of the strangest scenes of fairy- 
land ever conjured up by the wildest fancy. 

‘* As far as the eye could stretch, extended a 
close bower of evergreens, myrtle, bay, and ilex, 
not to mention humble box, lofty, broad, and 
fragrant; on either side, arches of verdure 
most sprucely clipped, opened into large square 
plats of rare and curious flowers; and in the 
midst of each of these trim parterres, a fountain 
inclosed within a richly-gilded cage, containing 
birds of every variety of size, song, and plu- 
mage ; parroquets with pretty little flesh-colour- 
ed beaks, and parrots of the largest species, 
looking arch and cunning, as they kept crack- 
ing and grinding walnuts and filberts between 
their bills as black as ebony. 

“In one of these inclosures I noticed an im- 
mense circular basin of variegated marble, sur- 
rounded bya gilt metal balustrade, on which 
were most solemnly perched a conclave of ara- 
ras and cockatoos. Their united screechings and 
screamings upon my approach gave the alarm 
toa multitude of similar birds, which issued 
forth in such clouds from every leaf and spray 
of these vaulted walls of verdure, that I ran off 
as if I had committed sacrilege, or feared being 
transformed by art-magic into a biped completely 
rigged out with beak, claws, and feathers. * * 

“ It was some time before any sounds, except 
the whirring and whizzing of enormous cock- 
chafers, and the flirting of fans almost as large as 
the vans of a windmill, were audible. At length 
the great lady broke silence, by asking me 
whether we had any birds in England: to which, 
rising from my chair, I replied with a low 





obeisance, that, thanks be to God, we were 
blessed with an immense number. 

“*Indeed!’ rejoined her excellency; ‘I 
thought your country too cold to allow them, 
sweet dears, to build their nests and enjoy them- 
selves.’ 

«© Yes,’ observed the Jesuit, ‘ the climate of 
your island must be very bitter. Camoens, 
whose authority none can dispute, calls it 

A grande Inglaterra che de neve 
Boreal sempre abunda. 

(Canto 6, stanz. 42.) 
‘which being undoubtedly the case,’ continued 
the bird-queen, ‘that great number you boast 
of must be imported: indeed, I understood as 
much from an old servant of my father’s, who 
made a fortune by dealing in Canary-birds, and 
taking them to your great town, where you can 
hardly distinguish night from day, as he told 
me. But what will not the lure of gain make 
us submit to? He was continually resorting to 
that black place with his living wares, (how I 
pity them!) and, to be sure, he gained suffi- 
cient, though he almost coughed his lungs out, 
to buy a nice quinta in my neighbourhood. * * 
But tell me fairly, most estimable Englishman, 
have you any native birds in your island ?’ ” 

The closing scene of the volume is a fearful 
one. After an audience with the Prince 
Regent, the Marquis Anjeja took Mr. Beck- 
ford into a private apartment— 

** © You see, his royal highness is more gloomy 
than he used to be.’ 

“* Upon the whole,’ answered I, ‘ his spirits 
are less depressed than I was led to imagine.’ 

“*Ah! replied Anjeja, ‘you little think, 
notwithstanding this apparent levity, what an 
accumulated weight of sorrows press him down : 
he is the most affectionate of sons, the most de- 
voted; and being such, feels for his mother’s 
sufferings with the acutest poignancy. ‘Those 
sufferings are frightfully severe, more heart- 
rending than any words of mine can express. 
This very evening he knelt by the Queen’s 
couch above two hours, whilst, in a paroxysm 
of mental agony, she kept crying out for mercy, 
imagining that, in the midst of a raging flame 
which enveloped the whole chamber, she beheld 
her father’s image a calcined mass of cinder,— 
a statue in form like that in the Terreiro do 
Paco, but in colour black and horrible,—erected 
on a pedestal of molten iron, which a crowd of 
ghastly phantoms—she named them, I shall not 
—were in the act of dragging down. This 
vision haunts her by night and by day. * * 

“ At this moment, the most terrible, the most 
agonizing shrieks—shrieks such as I hardly con- 
ceived possible — shrieks more piercing than 
those which rung through the Castle of Berkeley, 
when Edward II. was put to the most cruel and 
torturing death—inflicted upon me a sensation 
of horror such as I never felt before. The 
Queen herself, whose apartment was only two 
rooms olf from the chamber in which we were 
sitting, uttered those dreadful sounds: ‘ Ai 
Jesous! Ai Jesous!’ did she exclaim again and 
again in the bitterness of agony.’’ 

Here we conclude, but not without regret. 


Instructions for Making and Registering 


Meteorological Observations, §c. By Sir 

John F. W. Herschel. Reprinted for 

Private Distribution. 
Tuts is the little brochure referred to in 
Sir John Herschel’s letter, and noticed in the 
Atheneum of 25th April. The instructions 
were drawn up for the Meteorological Com- 
mittee of the South African Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, and printed for 
distribution at the various stations in, or 
connected with, Southern Africa. A few 
copies having reached England, it was con- 
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sidered that it would tend to forward the 
general objects contemplated, if the tract 
were pie: wer] here; and accordingly a 
thousand copies have been printed for distri- 
bution by the same munificent individual to 
whose liberality science is already so much 
indebted, but to whom we do not feel our- 
selves at liberty more directly to refer. 

The full instructions given, it is not, of 
course, in our power to republish; but the 
following is a summary of the results antici- 
pated from a general and uniform system of 
observation. 


“ Tt can scarcely be necessary to insist on the 
practical importance of this Science to the Agri- 
culturist, to the Navigator, and indeed in every 
branch of human affairs, or to dilate on the 
benefits which must accrue to mankind in gene- 
ral, from any successful attempts to subject to 
reasonable and well-grounded prediction the 
irregular and seemingly capricious course of the 
Seasons and the Winds; or on the advantages, 
purely scientific, which must arise from a syste- 
matic developement of laws, exemplified on the 
great scale in the periodical changes of the at- 
mosphere, depending, as they do, on the agency 
of all the most influential elements, and embrac- 
ing in their scope every branch of physical science. 
It is more to the present purpose to observe that, 
from what has already been done in this depart- 
ment of human knowledge, there is every reason 
to hope that no very distant period may put us 
in possession of the key to many of the most in- 
tricate Meteorological Phenomena, and enable 
us, though not to predict with certainty the state 
of the weather at any given time and place, yet 
at least to form something like a probable con- 
jecture as to what will be the general course of 
the next ensuing season—perhaps to prepare us 
beforehand for violent and long-continued gales 
of wind—great drought—or extraordinarily wet 
seasons, &c. in the same manner that our know- 
ledge of the nature and laws of the tides, although 
confessedly imperfect, and in great measure em- 
pirical, yet enables us to announce beforehand, 
unusually high or low tides. No doubt such 
predictions of the weather, although only of a 
probable nature, would be highly valuable and 
useful, and would materially influence the prac- 
tice of men in all operations thereon depending. 
In illustration of this, we need only refer to the 
value set by many Farmers and others on 
Weather-tables founded on no sound principles, 
and ratified, at best, if at all, only by a very 
partial and limited experience—or, to choose a 
better instance, we may cite the importance 
which is now attached by every seaman to the 
indications of the Barometer, and the numerous 
cases with which nautical records abound, of 
great mischief, or even shipwreck, avoided by 
timely attention to its warnings. 

“ Meteorology, however, is one of the most 
complicated of all the physical sciences, and that 
in which it is necessary to spread our observa- 
tions over the greatest extent of territory, and 
the greatest variety of local and geographical 
position. It is only by accumulating data from 
the most distant quarters, and by comparing the 
affections of the atmosphere at the same instant 
at different points, and at the same point at dif- 
ferent moments, that it is possible to arrive at 
distinct and useful conclusions. Hence arises 
the necessity of procuring regular series of ob- 
servations made on a uniform system, and com- 
parable with themselves and with each other, by 
observers at different stations, and of multiply- 
ing the points of observation as much as possible 
over the interior surface of continents—along 
sea coasts—in islands—and in the open ocean.” 


By way of securing, so far as possible, 
uniform and general observations, the South 
African Institution resolved, as announced in 





this Journal, (see No. 391, p. 320,) that “ on 
four fixed days in each year, 21st of March, 
21st of June, 21st of September, and 21st of 
December, (unless any of these days should 
fall on Sunday, in which case, for the 21st 
substitute the 22nd,) we undertake to make 
horary observations of the barometer, ther- 
mometer, wet and dry thermometer, clouds, 
winds, meteors, &c. &c. at the commence- 
ment of each hour (per clock) mean time at 
the place, for thirty-six hours; beginning at 


six o’clock in the morning of the 21st, and 
ending at six o’clock in the evening of the 
22nd. Thus a complete twenty-four hours 
is sure to be embraced in corresponding, or 
at least, interpolable observations for all 
longitudes.” 

As we were the first to announce the views 
and intentions of Sir John Herschel, so we 
are proud to be the first to offer him proof 
by the publication of the following table, 





that his wishes have been attended to, 


Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 sue. 
cessive hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 22nd June, 1835, and ending 6 P.M. of the following day, 
(Greenwich mean time.) 


By Mr. I. D. Roserton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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29.865 | 65.9 
29.873 | 66.2 
29.365 | 66.5 | 
29.853 | 67.7 
29.839 | 63.4 
29.835 | 69.0 | 
29.810 | 69.7 | 
29.796 | 69.8 
29.782 | 70.3 | 
29.763 | 70.5 | 
| 29.759 | 70.7 | 
| 29.750 | 
29.736 

29.730 | 
29.724 | 
20.716 

29.707 

29.699 
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| 63.7 | 62.6 
| 65.0 | 61.8 


| 99.731 | 63.3 | 63.9 | .391 








Lightly overcast—light wind. 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Cloudy—light wind. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Ditto ditto High wind. 
Cloudy ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Overcast ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Light brisk wind. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto. 

2} a.m. Heavy rain, with very high wind. 
Continued rain aid wind. 
Light continued rain and wind. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Ditto i 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ditto. 
Lightly cloudy—light shower. 
Fine—light clouds. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* The Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins, 
containing 50 new Songs, Poems, §c. and 150 
selections from his published and unpublished Pro- 
ductions, by T. Dibdin.’—There is something me- 
lancholy in the title-page of this work. It is not, 
however, derived from that most melancholy 
of all words, “last” ; nor merely engendered by 
the ‘memory of joys that are past,” connected 
with the patronymic of Dibdin. To the author's 
name are appended twenty-eight lines in the 
smallest type, of the titles of his works! while 
the motto is nulla dies sine linea! and it is this 
simple exposition of a long life of ceaseless in- 
dustry and ill-requited talent, which casts such 
a gloom over the imagination in taking up the 
volume. We regret to hear, that Mr. Dibdin’s 
circumstances are painfully distressing, and we 
are certain, that if literary property had received 
a tithe of that legislative consideration, which 
has been bestowed upon hares and partridges, 
this “successful author,” like M. Scribe, of 
Paris, his rival in dramatic fecundity, might be 
now living “a prosperous gentleman.” It is, in- 
deed, astrange anomaly, that England, the richest 
nation on earth, should be the seat of the loosest 
and at the same time the narrowest notions of 
the rights of property; and that the most indus- 
trious population of Europe should be so reck- 
lessly indifferent to the protection of the labourer 
in literature. Against works like the present, 
the “ disjecta membra poeta,” collected in old age 


and in penury, whatever may be their merit, there 
is always a popular prejudice. We have great 
pleasure therefore in saying, that Mr. T. Dib- 
din’s present venture, taking it for what it pro- 
fesses to be, and measuring it by the standard 
of dramatic song writing current in England, 
is a readable and amusing miscellany; and for 
those who relish the green-room jest, and do 
not dislike fun for having a slight smack of 
*‘lamp oil and orange peel,” (we thank thee, 
Jessica, for teaching us the phrase,) there is 
“matter for a May-morning” to be gathered 
from it. The following epigrams, for example, 
have a certain oddity and whim about them, 
which, if not exactly wit, have nevertheless hit 
our fancy :— 

On the Contemptibility of Calumny. 

Scandal assumes such paltry shapes 

They ever shame the wearers— 
Much less respectable than apes, 
For apes are no ta/e-bearers. 


Colour for Absurdity : a Cockney Colloquy- 
Tom. Why, Mike, you’re mad! what are you at? 
Mike. \'m fishing in a dyer’s vat, 

Tom. To common sense, sir, I appeal, 
What could you catch there? 

Mike. Cotch! an eel. 

Curran versus M* Nally. 


M. Sir, the crown business I do. 
C. Yes, and the half-crown business too. 
New Words to an Old Atr. 
Gammer, (cries Gaffer,) Lord ! how the wind blows! 
Gammer. It never does anything else as I knows. 
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¢ Arrest of the Duchess of Berry, §c. by Simon 
Deutz.'—Such is the title of a little volume, 
jnwhich the betrayer of the Duchess of Berry 
reveals the manner of his betrayal, and the 
motives which induced him to the act. Deutz, 
it appears, was attached to the Bourmont family, 
and, from their confidence in him, he acquired 
that of the Duchess of Berry. He first met her 
in Italy, and was charged by her with a mission to 
Don Miguel. On this occasion he took an oath, 
denouncing himself as unworthy to live, if he 
proved false to the interests of legitimacy. Yet 
he acknowledges that at that moment, he medi- 
tated the act of treachery, which he afterwards 
committed. He soon made his way to Paris, saw 
M. Montalivet, M. Thiers, and rather pressed 
on them the necessity of his treason, than was 
incited by them. Deutz owns this; at the same 
time he asserts, that he never received pecu- 
niary or other recompense for lis act, which is 
startling, from the fact of a vote of secret service 
money having passed the Chamber in conse- 
quence of the arrest. Deutz states, that he 
stipulated, that the Duchess should neither be 
harmed nor tried, and that M.de Bourmontshould 
noteven be made prisoner. ‘There is nothing 
else in the volume but what is well known. 

‘ Geology in 1835, by John Laurance.’—This, 
as its title-page professes, is a mere “ popular 
sketch,” and aims only ‘‘ at stimulating the in- 
tellectual appetency of those, who have enough 
of curiosity to be anxious to peep into the in- 
terior of this portion of the temple of science, 
and to know something of the wonders which it 
contains, but who lack sufficient ardour to 
grapple with, and surmount the technical diffi- 
culties which obstruct their approach.’’ Modest 
as is this proposed scope, the author has con- 
trived within the limits of a very few pages, to 
give a sufficiently clear outline of the object of 
the science, of its leading branches of inquiry, 
of the sort of facts it examines, and of the large 
sphere it opens to those who are willing to em- 
bark in its study. The work was originally com- 
posed for a lecture, and its statements, though 
necessarily general, have‘all the clearness and 
arrangement, and occasionally, enough of the 
eloquence required in this species of composi- 
tion. On the whole, it is just such a work as 
may be placed in the hands of a young person, 
for the purpose of enlarging his conceptions of 
the physical world he inhabits, and of soliciting 
his attention to a pursuit, which is daily rising in 
importance, as a portion of that education which 
public opinion requires in the necessary ac- 
complishment of a gentleman and ascholar. To 
those who are willing to embark in the study of 
geology, the sketch of Mr. Laurance will afford 
aconvenient preliminary to that of Mr. De la 
Beche. 

‘ Cottage Architecture, a Supplement to Good- 
win’s Rural Architecture, by Francis Goodwin.’ 
—We prefer this supplement to the original 
series. The designs frequently display great 
taste of elevation with comfort in the arrange- 
ment of the plans. Mr. Goodwin does not con- 
fine himself to any of the established recognized 
styles of architecture, but gives full play to his 
fancy. Each subject is explained by plans, ele- 
vations, and perspective view. If these designs 
be intended for the parks and pleasure grounds 
of noblemen and gentlemen, without reference 
to expense, they are well adapted for the pur- 
pose ; but, if it be supposed that a respectable 
peasant, with a few acres of land aliotted to him 
for his own cultivation, is to pay the expense of 
these costly designs, it is out of the question; and 

we feel convinced, that there is no reliance to 
be placed upon the estimates given. The speci- 
fication in the end is very general, and the 
terms will not be understood in distant parts of 
the country: on the whole, however, the work 
is creditable, and one of the best of this class 
of publications. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 

Tue people of the United States inheriting the 
same blood and language with those of England, 
and nearly similar institutions and laws, it is ob- 
vious, that the difference between the literature 
of the one country and the other, must be so 
slight, as only to be perceptible to practised ob- 
servation. But on close comparison it will be 
sufficiently evident, that the great difference of 
climate, pursuits, geographical position, and phy- 
sical circumstances, has already interwoven with 
American-English writing, some new words and 
phrases, and a much greater variation of illus- 
tration and figure, with an idiom and arrange- 
ment, which constitute it distinctly American. 

We have seen with no little astonishment that 
the recent English writers on the United States 
have almost uniformly represented the oral and 
written language of the country to be a patois 
as remote from pure English, as the creole French 
of the Canadas and the West Indies is from 
Parisian French. Now, in our opinion, it is be- 
yond question, that there is less difference between 
the English of the common and educated classes 
throughout New England, than between the 
language of the same classes among any other 
people under heaven. The collection of phrases, 
which has recently figured so much under the 
name of the Downing dialect, perhaps once 
existed there; but the English traveller, who 
should penetrate that country in every direction, 
expecting to find it the common speech of the 
people, would be surprised not to meet any 
traces of these ludicrous barbarisms. Such col- 
lections have had their day: and not even 
Downing himself in the newspapers, or Mathews 
on the stage, will be able to impart to such ex- 
aggerated caricatures, which no longer exist in 
reality, sufficient vraisemblance to raise a laugh. 
The same may be said of the Anglo-German and 
Anglo-Hibernian dialect of the middle states, and 
the mixture of all these together with the Anglo- 
creole of the western and southern states. This 
dialect only exists at present in sequestered and 
unvisited nooks, and on the remotest verge of 
the forest frontier. Wherever stages and steam- 
boats can bring laughers, and self-appointed cri- 
tics, it is already interdicted and a dead lan- 
guage, extirpated at once by the dread of ridi- 
cule of a people, it is confidently believed, more 
susceptible and sensitive in their terror of being 
considered ridiculous, than any other in the 
world. There is, in fact, a well-known rivalry 
between the collectors of the Downing dialect of 
New England, and the Crocket or Salt River 
dialect of the South and West, who shall glean 
the wittiest and largest collection of this broad 
caricature slang, which is at least eight parts in- 
vented fiction to two parts which ever had a 
real existence in the mouths of the people. 

Every observing traveller, indeed, notes the 
sectional shades of accent, intonation and pro- 
nunciation, between the people of the eastern, 
western, and southern states, and is at the same 
time astonished to remark with how much fluency 
and accuracy of phrase and grammatical correct- 
ness all classes of people, with whom he is 
brought in contact, express themselves, and how 
difficult it is to infer anything in regard to the 
degree of training and education of the people 
with whom he converses, in consequence of the 
uniformity of the common parlance. We are 
aware how wide all this is from the general im- 
pression on the eastern shores of the Atlantic— 
a fact, however, which is so palpably and un- 
questionably true, that the distorted representa- 
tions of the English travellers in America, whose 
writings have been so widelyblazoned in both coun- 
tries, to the contrary, must be charged either to 
extreme prejudice or an utter incapacity for just 
observation. We have not a doubt, that the 





first remark which would be suggested to an 
honest, intelligent, and philosophical British 
observer, in travelling from Passamaquoddy to 
the Sabine, would be the general correctness, 
and especially the uniformity of phrase upon 
similar subjects, in which all classes of people 
would be heard to express themselves. It is true, 
he would note in the sermons of the itinerant 
preachers, and the pleadings of the lawyers of 
middle and declining age occasional sprinklings 
of those uncouth barbarisms, which are caught 
up with such avidity in the papers, as samples 
of the ludicrous. Frequent violations of gram- 
mar and the first principles of orthoepy, syntax, 
rhetoric, and composition, would grate on his 
ear, not seldom uttered by men who understand 
better, but continue, by a most perverted taste, 
to blunder on, either asa tribute to habit, or 
the cherished remembrances of the taste and 
habits of the olden and patriarchal days of hunt- 
ing, which in America, as elsewhere, return to 
the thoughts of the aged as the golden age. Not 
a few still retain this sort of phraseology that they 
may seem sociable, democratic, and in relation 
and sympathy with a class of men which has 
already passed away. The younger probationers 
of the bar and pulpit, even in the south and west, 
strive to be accurate, select, and grammatical ; 
and if they fail, it is from sheer ignorance and 
defect of right education. 


Whence is this wonderful uniformity, this un- 
questionable general correctness in the use of 
the English language among a people of yester- 
day, spread over such an immense surface, in 
pursuits, condition, and training, so various, as 
those of the lumberers of Maine, the wheat 
growers of the middle states, the tobacco plan- 
ters of Virginia and Kentucky, and the cultiva- 
tors of cotton and cane in the south, with copious 
sprinklings of Dutch, German, and French emi- 
grants permanently fixed among them ? The 
Anglo-Americans are a busy, bustling, moving, 
enterprising, ever-travelling people, with a 
temperament inclining them to a sort of ubi- 
quity. Their perpetually recurring elections, 
the necessity under which every young man, in 
whose breast is the slightest germ of ambition, 
finds himself placed, to be always ready to put 
forth an harangue adapted to the emergency, the 
ordeal of criticism which he there passes, imposed 
by rival aspirants and competitors, the universal 
diffusion of common schools, and the frequency 
of seminaries of more imposing names—in a 
word, the whole motive, impulse, and business 
of the people place him in a severe school, 
where words are the grand material, and their 
use the chief discipline for success in life. 
To acquire a copious and adroit use of words, 
is to an American an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the grand business of life. Elections are 
so frequent, and the grades of office, civil and 
military, so innumerable, that a man above the 
condition of a slave must be singularly unfortu- 
nate, or short-lived, who is not more than once 
called to fill some office with a sufficiently high- 
sounding name. Every one, after being elected 
to office, if not before, acquires something of ap- 
titude and qualification for the niche he is called 
to fill. He must make show speeches, and write 
letters of form, business, and etiquette. An 
Anglo-American commences boyhood, with the 
discipline of speaking and writing, and trains 
himself to babble on at the military trainings, 
town meetings, association-gatherings, elections, 
lyceums, anywhere and everywhere. He babbles 
in the tavern, on the steam-boat, and even in the 
retirement of the domestic circle. He talks, de- 
claimsand harangues through life,and until death, 
as unsparingly and unremittingly, as the English- 
man supposes him to spit through his career. 

Asa part of this universal discipline, it has 
recently become the general fashion in towns, 
considerable villages, and the more populous 
districts, for the ladies to form their moral, bene- 
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volent and scientific associations, with their 
printed constitutions, their president, secretaries, 
committees, the whole seldom comprising fewer 
than twenty officers. Here must be speech- 
making, anniversaries, constitution-drafting, re- 
ports, electioneering,—in short, a process of 
training, in which the naturally fluent and omni- 
potent sex, without leave of their lords or Mary 
Wolstonecroft, bid fair to rival the gentlemen 
in the adroit and efficient use of words. Fifteen 
hundred periodicals, some hundreds of institu- 
tions, called colleges, great numbers of academies, 
lyceums, and other literary establishments, with 
innumerable common, primary, and subscription 
schools, contribute to diffuse at least the general 
principles and rudiments of grammar, rhetoric, 
and composition. 

Another circumstance contributing to the 
purity with which the English language is writ- 
ten and spoken among the people at large, must 
not be overlooked. A great proportion of the 
masters of the higher schools have a perverted 
ambition to immortalize themselves, by the con- 
struction of a grammar, ostensibly for the use of 
their own school, but behind which pretext they 
conceal the lurking hope of becoming the Lindley 
Murrays of their age. The master, who has 
brooded over the secret persuasion of gaining 
undying renown, by publishing a grammar of his 
own, must necessarily have a keen ambition to 
evince himself and his pupils proficients in that 
walk in which he proposes to become an ex- 
ample and a guide. The number of new gram- 
mars, that every year issue from the American 
press, is almost incredible. These grammars are 
generally plagiarisms, more or less ingeniously 
concealed in new forms, and with new preten- 
sions; or, where departures from the English 
standard, inventions for the worse. They have, 
nevertheless, the utility of introducing an active 
emulation and competition among the authors 
of the rival grammars, to evince the superior ad- 
vantage of their treatises. They not only pro- 
cure the puffing of their books in the journals, 
but they lecture upon grammar from town to 
town, and from state to state. Every novelty 
in our country makes its way, by enlisting the 
patronage of a party. The rival grammar par- 
tizans listen with most exemplary patience to 
tedious disquisitions upon the structure of the 
English language. But, meanwhile, the pupils 
are unconsciously drilled, and the citizens and 
villagers indoctrinated in the rudiments of gram- 
mar. The frequent recurrence of school exhibi- 
tions, enables the instructors to display to the 
parentsand spectators, the mechanical cleverness 
of their pupils in grammatical exercises. The first 
use of these acquisitions is, that ten thousand un- 
fledged poets, rhetoricians and orators, trained 
to the use of words, and ready charged, like the 
Leyden jar, with the electric matter of supposed 
genius, are ready to flash their coruscations into 
the fifteen hundred periodicals. These are some 
of the more obvious circumstances, that account 
for the generally correct manner in which the 
English language is written and spoken among 
the people at large in the United States. 

What bearing universal education, and this 
general indoctrination in the rudiments of gram- 
mar and first principles of rhetoric, will ulti- 
mately have upon ripe scholarship and literature, 
properly so called, is yet to be decided. We 
have seldom seen mechanical cleverness in small 
things united with genius and comprehensive 
reach in great things. Ina thick forest, where 
all the trees are of moderate and equal size, the 
summit of the branches exhibits an agreeable, 
but flat and rather wearying uniformity ; but no 
forest giants will shoot up their heads into the 
sun and air above the common level. Demo- 
cratic as are American institutions, and eccentric, 
independent, and abnormal, as the habits and 
modes of thinking might thence be supposed to 
be, we imagine there are no people more easily 





and universally moulded and guided by the 
prevalent fashion, example and authority of the 
day, the partizan leader, who becomes the golden 
calf of zealous imitation and ephemeral worship. 
The surface of society is seen to present a dead 
level of universal mediocrity of intellect, which, 
sanctioned by the few partizan leaders of the 
fashion, becomes the prescription and supposed 
ultimate limit of thought. If the gifted feel as- 
pirations, it is to resemble the models, and con- 
form to the examples. If now and then a mind 
arise, which spurns these rules, disdains this pre- 
scription, and overleaps the limit in the freedom 
of genius, the ten thousand look at him as one 
who has strayed into the regions of eccentricity 
or insanity ; and the prevalent criticism, having 
first measured him by the prescribed scale, bends 
all its ribald efforts of envy, sneering, and, worse 
than all, faint praise, to clip his pinions, and 
drag him down to the common surface. We 
much fear, that the giving to every one a smatter- 
ing of education will create a wearying, though 
perhaps accurate, similarity of common-place 
thought and writing, beyond which it will be held 
madly presumptuous or stupidly singular to at- 
tempt tosoar. Theinfluence ofthis order of things, 
beyond its bearing upon literature, has in our 
thoughts a general tendency not a little ques- 
tionable. The person, male or female, who is 
admitted to the columns of one of the fifteen 
hundred journals, in prose or verse, (and who 
of the American millions, that can read and 
write, does not feel competent to claim this ad- 
mission in either walk ?) will be nota little likely 
to regard with ennui or horror, such a desecration 
of his talents, such a degradation of his genius, 
as to hold the plough, and grow corn. And 
where, in such a society, shall be found the quiet, 
useful, and indispensable hewers of wood and 
drawers of water? A consummation, it will be 
devoutly to be wished, to see a whole nation of 
philosophers, legislators, poets, orators, littera- 
teurs. We will hope, that we have now in our 
march of mind touched that line, which separates 
the good from the evil of a supposed universal 
capability of oratory, poetry, and fine writing ; 
and that we shall soon float into the smooth 
waters of political philosophy and felicity. At 
present, the signs of the times, marked with the 
incipient Anglo-mania of a propensity to mobs, 
are fearfully ominous, that the universal Ame- 
rican public has become just enough enlightened 
to feel its acquirements fermenting as an in- 
toxication of the intellect, generating a maniacal 
fierceness of the will—a brute fury of the passions. 
A far different, a much higher intellectual re- 
gimen will be requisite to give light, strength, 
and deliberation to the public reason, adequate 
to place it in the ascendant. 


We shall proceed in the sequel to note and 
discuss some of the brilliant examples in litera- 
ture, which the United States present, as the 
customary exceptions to all general rules, excep- 
tions from the present mediocrity of the litera- 
ture of America, (and, we may add, equally of 
England)—examples of writers, who cannot be 
repressed by the terror of transcending the flat 
level prescribed by the general stamp and fashion 
of the day—bright stars of promise, of what we 
might be, and would be, were the circumstances 
of our country more propitious to fostering lite- 
rature, and to offering adequate motives to excite, 
cherish, and reward its efforts. As it is, nine- 
tenths of the matter, be it prose or poetry, didac- 
tic, literary or political, receives such adeterminate 
character and impress from the general model 
and prescription, that a practised observer, from 
reading the first paragraph, and grasping the 
author’s object, can anticipate in thought the 
commonplaces, imagine the subsequent stanzas, 
leap to the conclusions, and recoil from the 
sophistry, slang, and acerbity of political tirade 
and calumny, in the succeeding paragraphs. 
With an accuracy, which is death to the least 





particle of curiosity, can he calculate the cata, 
strophe, most pathetic, most melancholy, of the 
tale (of these same tales the American. press an. 
nually produces at least five hundred,) as easily 
before as after he has read it. We are weil 
aware, that these are not the views which yjj] 
be presented in the 4th of July orations of the 
unparalleled progress and enlightenment of oyr 
country. We know, that none can go beyond 
us in love of that country, in estimation of its ad. 
vantages, in earnest zeal to promote its best fame 
and honour, that of its intellectual reputation ang 
advancement. But the American public has 
been satiated, ad nauseam, with the repetition of 
the fulsome adulation of exaggerated panegyric, 
touching American attainments in literature, the 
proof of which has been found in possessing more 
periodicals, and producing more printed orationg, 
speeches, and tales, than any other country, 
The truly intelligent and magnanimous in all 
lands have the courage to hear the truth, and 
desire to hear nothing else. It is for such only 
that we write. 
[To be continued.} 


To ees. 

Composed at Rotterdam. 
I gaze upon a city, 
A city new and strange ; 
Down many a wat’ry vista 
My fancy takes a range ; 
From side to side I saunter, 
And wonder where I am— 
And can you be in England 
And J at Rotterdam ! 
Tall houses with quaint gables, 
Where frequent windows shine, 
And quays that lead to bridges, 
And trees in formal line, 
And masts of spiry vessels 
From western Surinam, 
All tell me you're in England, 
And I’m at Rotterdam. 
Before me lie dark waters 
In broad canals and deep, 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 
Sleep, restless in their sleep ; 
A sort of vulgar Venice 
Reminds me where I am, 
And tells me you're in England, 
And I’m at Rotterdam. 


Those sailors, how outlandish 
The face and garb of each! 
They deal in foreign gestures, 
And use a foreign speech ; 

A tongue not learn’d near Isis, 
Or studied by the Cam, 
Reminds me you're in England, 
And I'm at Rotterdam. 

And now across a market 

My doubtful way I trace, 
Where stands a solemn statue, 
The genius of the place ; 

And to the great Erasmus 

I offer my salaam, 

Who tells me you’re in England, 
But I'm at Rotterdam. 


The coffee-room is open, 

I mingle with the crowd ; 

The dominoes are rattling, 
The hookahs raise a cloud ; 
The flavour, none of Fearon’s, 
That mingles with my dram, 
All tell me you're in England, 
And I’m at Rotterdam. 

Yet here it goes, a bumper ; 
The toast that shall be mine, 
In schedam or in sherry, 
Tokay, or hock of Rhine, 

It well deserves the brightest 
Where sunbeams ever swam,— 
“ The girl I love in England!” 


I drink at Rotterdam. T. H. 
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A WALK IN THE SNOW. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


Ir the same trouble were taken to teach chil- 
dren what it is necessary for them to know, as to 
instruct them in what it is useless to them to re- 
member, the happiness of their early years would 
be much increased, and the progress of their 
future education facilitated by the change. In- 
struction is generally begun at the wrong end. 
Metaphysical abstractions are presented to un- 
formed intellects, scarcely able to comprehend 
the simplest facts. Ideas are obtruded, where 
images scarcely impress ; and the flickering, flut- 
tering attention of infancy, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw, 
js directed to subjects which may be inflicted on 
the memory by painful reiteration, but cannot 
form a part of the rational and intelligent com- 
plex. I have attended at good ladies’ schools, 
and been edified by their patience, while shocked 
at their simplicity. I have heard them inculcate 
propositions to rustic infancy, which have puzzled 
the profoundest casuists, and decide upon points 
which have set states at war, separated sects (for 
centuries undivided), sent the good to the flames, 
the wise to the block, and, 

With fear of change perplexed monarchs. 

If the proper study of mankind is man, the 
proper study of childhood is itself, and the tiny 
world in which it lives and feels. The chace of 
its own butterflies is not more exhilarating, the 
song of its own birds more blithe, than this study 
might be made, were nature consulted in the 

and were facts presented and arranged 
in the order in which they spontaneously offer 
themselves to the infant intellect. 

The force of this truth was strikingly illus- 

trated, on returning towards home, from a cold, 
dreary walk, of which the following little inci- 
dent made a sort of adventure. Dublin had 
been rendered particularly gay by the severity 
of one of the rudest winters with which the mild, 
moist climate of Ireland is ever visited. Snow, 
many feet deep, filled the streets ; the pavement 
was a glacier; and every roof sent down its 
avalanche, to the risk of the stupid heads which 
trusted themselves within its reach. Industry 
stood petrified, the poor perished, hospitality 
shut her door, and diners-out began to fear that 
they should not even dine at home. But Fashion, 
who, like her twin brother, Folly, is in all wea- 
thers warmly wrapped in the mantle of her own 
self-conceit, found that which was death to 
others, sport to her; and the streets, which, dur- 
ing the dark bitter days, were deserted and silent, 
were, at night, brightened by flambeaus, and re- 
sonant with the tinkling of horse bells, the crack 
of the whip, and the shout and the laugh of 
youthful and excited charioteers. Sledges, guided 
by the gallant and the gay, and filled by beau- 
ties shivering and shining as polar stars, fleeted 
with meteor rapidity over the crisp and crack- 
ling snow, recalling the revels of Petersburg in 
the golden days of the most autocratic of all 
the autocrats of all the Russias. Pleasure then 
took a new course. The “chaste, cold moon” 
shone upon orgies, previously sacred alone to wax 
and gas light ; morning visits were paid at mid- 
night, morning drives were taken while the sun 
was yet with the antipodes; the intoxicating 
waltz, over painted floors, was exchanged for the 
scarce less intoxicating transit over fields of 
snow; and love, powerless under the watchful 
eye of chaperoning prudence in the ball-room, 
obtained, like the Parthian, new victories in its 
Winged flight. 

Meantime, the sober, steadfast, and demure, 
who preferred the fireside to the iceberg, and 
keeping up the radical heat at home to being 
ramassés abroad, remained hermetically sealed 
amidst the comforts of couches and hearth-rugs. 

Among the first to enjoy, and the first to break 
through the prudent precaution of this quarantine, 








was myself. Occupying an old-fashioned house, 
in a dull, old-fashioned street, (which owes its 
distinction to the former residence of the illus- 
trious family of Ireland's only duket) I was 
tempted to take advantage of its vicinity to 
Leinster lawn, (the garden of the ex-palace of 
the Geraldines,) in search of fresh air and blood- 
stirring exercise. Muffled in furs, and plunged 
in snow boots, I was floundering through its 
white and untracked space, when two black 
spots, at the further extremity of the grounds, 
near the gate which opens to the privileged who 
hold its keys, on Merrion Square, caught my 
attention. 

They grew in size as I approached ; and what 
at first I took for two crows, then for two black 
cats, and then for two little dogs with shining 
collars, turned out, on closer contact, to be two 
lovely children—twins perhaps,—a boy and a 
girl, of about four years old. Their black velvet 
dresses, and gold-banded feathered hats, bespoke 
them the children of gentility; but since the 
days of the “ babes in the wood,” never were 
children found in a more desolate and forlorn 
situation. They stood knee-deep in snow, each 
supporting the other by the twining of their 
fingers, hands, and arms. Their noses were blue, 
their cheeks purple, their lips swoln, and their 
tears congealing as they fell. They must have 
endured this painful infliction of cold and neglect 
for some considerable time. 

When I had released them from their jeo- 
pardy, rubbed their little limbs, wiped their 
bleared cheeks, and made them walk as fast as 
they were able, to restore circulation, I endea- 
voured to get them to prattle of their home, to 
which I was anxious to restore them, and from 
which I supposed they had strayed into the lawn, 
and had remained locked up. The dialogue 
which ensued, struck me to be sufficiently illus- 
trative of the modern system of infant education 
to merit a record in the journal from which it is 
now extracted. 

“ Well, my little dears, what is your name ? 
where do you live ? tell me, and I will take you 
home to your mama; don’t begin to cry again, 
but answer me—what is your mama’s name ?” 

Both Children (in a breath.) “ Mama’s name 
is mama.” 

* Yes, but she has another name.” 

They looked perplexed in the extreme. 

“ What is papa’s name, then ?” 

The Boy. “ Papa’s name is papa.” 

“ Papa what? Has he no other name? Is he 
not Mr. Somebody ?” 

Boy. “ No, papa is Mr. Nobody. 
Papa.” 

This nonsense in children, upon whose toilet 
so much more attention had been paid, than 
on their personal safety, provoked me, and I 
could almost have whipped the little things for 
their mother’s fault. However, I tried again to 
extort the information I required. “ Well, then, 
as you don’t know papa and mama’s name, can 
you tell me what is your own pretty little 
name ?” 

“ Puss, is my name,” said the little girl, 
smiling. 

* And your's, my little man?” 

Boy (chuckling). “'Tom-tit.” 

“ Yes, that is your pet name, but are you not 
Master and Miss Somebody ?” 

Girl. “No, we ain’t—mama calls me Miss 
when I’m naughty, and Puss when I’m good ; 
and Tom's name is Tom-tit.” 

“Then you don’t know your own names, nor 
your papa’s name ?” 

The little girl, who was plunging her arms 
elbow-deep in my muff, nodded her head signi- 
ficantly, and answered, “ No, I don’t.” 

“ Well, then, who brought you here? you can 
tell me that !” 


He is Mr. 





t Leinster House, the residence of the late Duke, 
and Kildare House, that of the Duchess Dowager. 





Boy. “ John the butler, and Mary our maid, 
did.” 

“ And where are they, my children ? are they 
in this garden, or in that great house ?” 

Boy. “ John is gone for a drink of water, 
John says.” 

Girl. “ And Mary is gone to buy me a nice 
new doll, Mary says.” 

“ Then, I suppose, I must take you home ; 
for it is too cold for you to wait here longer for 
their return. Now, tell me, where is your house ? 
in what street ?” 

They both compressed their lips, and remained 
doggedly silent, with that look of conscious and 
resolute obstinacy so provoking in children. 
They either did not know, or would not tell, the 
name of their street. How many macaws and 
paroquets surpassed these elegantly-dressed little 
creatures in developement of intelligence, and 
quickness of comprehension ! 

A short time before this rencontre, I had heard 
children, not older than those whose fatuity was 
now so provoking, answer glibly, questions which 
might have puzzled Locke, and startled Mal- 
branche, but which abound in the classics of the 
schools established by good ladies, for the earlier 
perversion of the human intellect. Much, there- 
fore, in the same wayward mood in which Sterne 
presented a maccaroon to the ass at the inn gate, 
I entered on some metaphysical queries proposed 
to infant minds in early lessons; and I found the 
little neophytes (particularly the girl) much more 
au fait to the distinctions of spirit and matter, 
than to the names of their parents, or the “ where- 
abouts” of their home. Meanwhile the little boy 
kept soliciting my attention, with “ I know who 
the oldest man is—Mr. Methusalem is.” But 
the little girl outstripped him in fluency, and 
was illustrating the “ spirit and the truth,” after 
the most improved formulas of primer theo- 
logy, when another definition of “the spirit’ 
rolled into the lawn, through the Kildare-street 
gate, in the persons of their flushed and heated 
maid, and of a muddled servant man,—the atten- 
dants who had abandoned these spiritually-edu- 
cated children tothe inclemency of the weather, 
while they had adjourned to a neighbouring 
pot-house. 

The delight of the poor little creatures at the 
reappearance of their profligate and untrust- 
worthy guardians, was extreme. With more 
indignation than prudence, I reproached them 
with their breach of duty, before I had ob. 
tained the name of their employer; and they, 
with the cunning peculiar to the class in Ireland, 
and with a humour that, under other circum- 
stances, might have excused their insolence, 
foiled all my attempts at attaining it. 

“If it’s my masther’s name you want, hadn’t 
you better look for it in the directhory ?” hic- 
cup’d John. 

“ Lord save us!” said Mary, tucking up the 
little girl under her arm, while John seized on 
the boy, “ I wonder that a lady in such an iligant 
pellice, would turn Informer. Come away, or 
its the hue and cry we'll have afther us.” 

The next moment they had passed the iron 
gate, laughing vociferously, and hugging, in their 
atmosphere of whiskey, the victims of maternal 
ignorance and misdirected education, who were 
probably carrying home with them a malady, the 
future cause of misery to the mother’s heart,— 
and who were certainly on the point of initiation 
into a system of falsehood and concealment :— 
for woe to the child who betrays the secrets of 
its prison house. 

To live, is the first object of human existence ; 
and the earliest ideas conveyed to the mind of 
infants should concern the means of forwarding 
the universal tendency. It is a matter of very 
premature consideration to the poor little being, 
surrounded by so many causes of danger and 
destruction, how long “ Mr. Methusalem” carried 





his miraculous longevity ; but it is matter of 
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urgent, instant importance, that it should know 
as much as possible of its own position in nature 
and society, and that it should learn to exercise 
its faculties in the avoidal of evil, whether threat- 
ened by the elements, or incurred through the 
malice of its fellow creatures. Its first ideas, 
therefore, should relate to those things and per- 
sons which concern itself; its first taught habits 
should be those of self-controul and self-reliance 
within the limited sphere of its activity. The 
mother who neglects, as soon as memory and 
articulation permit, to supply to her child all the 
information possible, for guarding it against the 
commoner accidents and injuries of life, is the 
criminal really answerable for its multitudinous 
wrongs and sufferings: careless hirelings, de- 
praved attendants, and professional kidnappers 
are but simple accessories to the fact. 

But the book of motherhood is one of awful 
import. It contains in its pages the mystery 
of half the errors which prevail in the moral 
and social system of the age. The little incident 
thus so carelessly registered, is only one of the 
many illustrations of the fact which every day's 
experience presents.—( Fragment of a Journal.) 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 

Ir is with feelings of regret for his loss and of 
respect for his memory, that we proceed to the 
duty of recording the decease of the above- 
named gentleman, which took place on Saturday 
last at Devonport. Mr. Mathews was born, we 
believe, in 1776, and had not quite completed 
his fifty-ninth year. His professional exertions 
commenced at Richmond; he came out, like 
Mr. Liston, and several of the best comic actors, 
in tragedy: he afterwards acted at Dublin and 
York, and in 1803 made his first appearance in 
London, at the Haymarket, as Jabal, in Cum- 
berland’s * Jew.” Here, and at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, he was for many years the 
delight of the play-going public in a series of 
comic characters, which must be in the vivid re- 
collection of many of our readers. At length, 
driven, as he considered himself, from the legi- 
timate drama, (though, perhaps, he would have 
been nearer the truth if he had complained that 
managers had driven the legitimate drama from 
him,) he, most fortunately for himself, entered 
into an arrangement with Mr. Arnold, and com- 
menced his unrivalled entertainments, at the 
English Opera House, under the title of * Mr. 
Mathews At Home.’ The vast powers of ob- 
servation, of discrimination, and of dramatic 
execution, with which he was gifted, were here 
drawn upon ton increased,-and constantly-in- 
creasing, extent ; but the well was inexhaustible, 
and managers began to find out what a treasure 
they had suffered to escape them when it was 
too late to recover it. Mr. Mathews’s subsequent 
partnership with Mr. Yates is, of course, in every 
one’s knowledge. We are not disposed at this 
moment to furnish anecdotes of Mr. Mathews 
which might tend to make our readers merry, as 
it were, over his grave; neither are we disposed 
to add to the present distress of his family, by 
aiding them to recollect what he was, only that 
they may the more painfully recur to what he 
is ; but we are disposed to assist, if possible, in 
soothing that distress, by pointing the attention 
of the public to his great merits as an actor— 
and more—(much more, because we can do it 
with the strictest truth and sincerity,) by point- 
ing the attention of his professional brethren to 
his great merits as a man and a gentleman. 
Passing by that little irritability of temper which 
most of us have, without the same physical in- 
firmities to justify it, we may safely assert that 
no person, previously a stranger to him, could 
be introduced to and converse with Mr. Mathews, 
without speedily contracting a respect both for 
his head and heart. When Mr. Mathews gave 
his ‘Trip to America,’ we remember certain 
prints which twaddled excessively about his in- 





gratitude to the Americans, in holding them up 
to ridicule, after the hospitality and liberality 
with which they had treated him,—although the 
same prints did not, as in justice and equity they 
ought, exclaim against Mr. Liston’s ingratitude 
to his own countrymen in acting Lubin Log. 
We have been favoured with a letter written 
by Mr. Mathews to a friend of his shortly after 
his second visit to America, and we shall con- 
clude with an extract from it, because it rescues 
the inhabitants of New York from the absurd 
imputation attempted to be cast on their good 
sense, and places them and the lamented writer 
of the letter in a point of view worthy of both 
parties. “ Briefly, I am well, and successful to 
the extent of my hopes—expectations—wishes ; 
my wife is well also. I have performed nine 
nights with approbation. There has been an 
attempt at opposition—but a very trifling one. 
There is an opposition Theatre, from whence, it 
is supposed, emanated a hand-] il!, industriously 
circulated to prevent my being heard at all on 
my first appearance. I was, however, to the 
discomfiture of my enemies, received with huzzas 
and waving of hats. The house was crammed. 
The bill gave me a grievance—an opportunity to 
address them, and I did, I flatter myself, speak 
so boldly and independently on the subject, that 
I silenced for ever (which means during my 
engagement) the attempts to injure me. 
pledged myself to perform the* Trip’as I had in 
London, and on that rest my hopes of refuting 
the charges brought against me. In short, I 
triumphed, and the Yankees have evinced their 
good sense in bearing with good humour the 
jokes against them. The‘ Militia Muster Folk’ 
and * Uncle Ben,’ (ditto Judge,) went as well as 
in England.” 
THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

Various reports have lately reached England 
respecting the difficulties which this expedition 
has had to encounter. We have not chosen to 
advert to them, but rather to wait for some 
authentic particulars. 

We have now received the J/alta Gazette, 
which, by the arrival there of the Columbine, 
was enabled to give full particulars up to the 
3rd of May; buta private letter has since been 
received, dated “* Orontes Camp, Amelia Island, 
23rd May,” and, as this is the latest news of 
the Expedition which has reached England, we 
give it precedence. 

“ Orontes Camp, Amelia Island, May 23rd. 

‘I wrote you on the 2nd inst. by His Majesty’s 
brig Columbine. We have since put the Tigris 
together ; we commenced laying her down on 
the 6th, and had her ready for launching on the 
2st, being thirteen working days. Her draft 
of water, when launched, with the two bed-plates 
and air pumps of her engines in, was 6§ inches 
upon an even keel. The intention of putting 
her together at present is, that we hope to be 
able to carry the other boat, heavy weights, &c. 
up the Orontes as far as Antioch, a distance of 
about 20 miles, which will enable us to avoid a 
range of mountains, that we should have to con- 
tend with in land carriage, after which we in- 
tend to take her to pieces in eight sections for 
transportation to Bir. All the men are in ex- 
cellent health and spirits.” 

The following is from the Malta Gazette. 

“By His Majesty’s brig Columbine, Com- 
mander Henderson, from the Orontes, we 
have received some account of the Euphrates 
Expedition and its first proceedings. Col. 
Chesney and the whole of the ofticers and men 
were quite well on the 3rd of May; they were 
encamped on a spot near the mouth of that 
river, to which they had given the name of 
Amelia Island. The George Canning was towed 
by the Columbine almost the whole way from 
Malta to the bay of the Orontes, where the ex- 
pedition anchored on the 3rd of April. On the 





6th the landing of the packages and stores wag 
commenced by means of a hawser, which was 
extended over the bar from the George Cannj 
to the shore, a distance of 1200 yards, by the 
officers and men of the brig of war. Captain 
Henderson likewise stationed Lieut. Thom 
and Mr. Pritchard with 25 men at the camp 
established on shore, and everything being thus 
well disposed, nearly two-thirds of the whole of the 
equipments were landed by the boats of the two 
ships, eight in number, during the first week, 
The only accident that happened was the tem. 
porary loss of a cask, containing the valves and 
other parts of the steam-engines, which, by the 
breaking of the slings, sunk to the bottom; but 
it was soon recovered by part of the apparatus 
of the diving bell. The attention of the officers 
of the expedition was then directed to other ob. 
jects : to Capt. Estcourt was allotted the repair 
of the road to the Euphrates; to Lieut. Murphy 
and a party, the survey of the bay of the Issus; 
to Lieut. Cleaveland the landing of the stores 
and the preparation of the caravans; whilst 
Col. Chesney, and Lieut. Lynch, of the Indian 
Navy, (who had been waiting and preparing for 
the expedition some time in Syria,) were em- 
ployed in soliciting aid from the authorities of 
the country, and making arrangements with the 
Arabs near Bir on the Euphrates, whither 
Lieut. Lynch proceeded, to receive the first 
section of light materials, which would have 
arrived there about the 17th, if it had been pos- 
sible at once to procure camels. During the 
second week the weather was so boisterous as 
to retard the landing a good deal. But, 
notwithstanding the bad weather, by the 2lst 
everything was disembarked except a few 
coals. Col. Chesney had now to contend with 
difficulties which were quite unexpected. The 
party left England in the fullest persuasion 
that the promises which had been made to the 
British Government of support and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the supreme authorities 
would he fulfilled. A firman had been issued 
by the Sublime Porte, authorizing the naviga- 
tion of the Euphrates, nor would so expensivea 
preparation have been made for the shores of 
Syria without the concurrence also of his high- 
ness the Pasha of Egypt; but none of the 
people could be induced, even by high pecu- 
niary offers, to afford either their labour or the 
means of transport. It was clear, therefore, 
that no orders had been given on the subject, 
and Col. Chesney consequently paid a visit to 
Ibrahim Pasha, who was just arrived at Tripoli 
from Egypt; but neither did he feel himself 
empowered to use his influence, until further 
instructions should be received from Mehemet 
Ali, When the Columbine left the coast of Syria, 
Col. Chesney was endeavouring to purchase a 
sufficient number of bullocks to transport the first 
division of materials to the River Euphrates. 
The estuary of the Orontes appears to have been 
a happy selection for the disembarkation of the 
expedition ; and the success with which it has 
been effected may be a favourable omen of its 
future progress. Amelia Island is described as 
presenting a scene of high interest. ‘The people 
of the surrounding places constanily visited the 
camp, and viewed with wonder and amazement 
the operations of our sailors and mechanics: 
the landing of the boilers and large pieces of the 
iron steam-boats and engines, as well as the 
fishing up of the heavy cask from the bottom of 
the sea, caused the greatest possible surprise. 
In truth, the various costumes, the mixed na- 
ture of the stores, the general activity which 
connected the ships with the shore, the eautiful 
scenery, with the crest of Mount Cassius towet- 
ing above to the height of 5618 feet in the 
back-ground, formed altogether a striking pic- 
ture on the ancient coast of Syria.” 


By accounts subsequently received, it would 


appear that Mehemet Ali has given directions 
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to forward the objects of the Expedition; but 
we doubt his sincerity. Five or six months 
since, when writing on this subject, we observed 
—‘Mehemet Ali has long fixed his heart on 
making Egypt once again the entrepot of Euro- 
an and Asiatic commerce, by opening the old 
Fine of communication between the Southern 
Levant and the Red Sea, and he will naturally 
any plan which transfers to Syria the 
advantages he hopes to secure for Egypt.”— 
[Atheneum, No. 380.] Fortunately, Col. Ches- 
ney isa resolute and active officer ; let us, there- 
fore, hope that he will surmount all difficulties, 
and that the next letters will announce that 
the steam-boats are afloat on the Euphrates. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tue magazines are come round to us again: 
In Fraser we were especially pleased by the 
‘Jordans of Grange, and the old Maids of Bal- 
mogy ;’ the portrait for the month, is of Lord 
Francis Egerton ;—the Court Magazine has Lady 
Howe ; the New Monthly an engraving by Thom- 
son, from Fletcher's bust of Mrs. Hemans, which 
is but indifferent as a likeness, and will convey 
little idea of the original to those who never 
chanced to see her. This engraving is illustrated 
or accompanied by a poem, by Miss Landon ; 
the Metropolitan, too, has a tribute to her merit, 
and Blackwood contains a beautiful and holy 
Sabbath sonnet, written by her only a few days 
before her death; but there are parts of the 
note which accompanies it, to which our com- 
ment on the statement in the Liverpool paper, 
is yet more strictly applicable. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine (pleasant and antiquarian as usual,) 
has borrowed our obituary notice with acknow- 
ledgment. We notice this, to shame other of our 
less scrupulous contemporaries. In the Asiatic 
Journal, for instance, we were amused and startled 
to find published as an original communication, 
aletter from Swan River, which letter appeared 
ten or twelve months ago in this paper; and 
there are half-a-dozen provincial papers, whose 
whole literary stock in trade is pirated from the 
Atheneum. It may be wise for some of them to 
profit by this hint—as their misdeeds are not 
unknown to us.—But, to return to the magazines : 
the New Monthiy is lively and agreeable ; Barry 
Cornwall has returned to its pages. ‘ The Gipsy 
of Sardis’ is a good tale, and * The Pilgrimage to 
Little Pedlington,’ with its slow coach, that went 
“at the rate of a hearse in a hurry,” is inimita- 
bly racy and droll. Blackwood has a beautiful 
poem, ‘ The Evening Breeze,’ one of his fresh 
and out-of-doors articles upon angling; another 
poetical paper on Southey’s ‘ Oneiza.’ Aird’s 
‘Arthur,’ somewhat disappoints us; we had ex- 
pected better things from its author, than that 
he should turn out a mannerist. The ‘ Sketches 
of the Cape de Verd Islands,’ in the United Ser- 
sice Journal, interested us much. 

Our readers, such at least as were interested 
in the subject, will probably recollect that our 
Berlin Correspondent some time since mentioned, 
(page 303,) that at a late meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society of that city, a young artist, M. 
Nebel, (erroneously printed Neben,) lately re- 
turned from Mexico, exhibited a portfolio of 
drawings of Mexican Antiquities, which were ad- 
mitted to be superior to everything of the kind 
that had hitherto appeared on the subject. We 
are happy now to announce that M. Nebel has 
arrived in England, and that on Wednesday last 
he exhibited his drawings, by permission, at the 
rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. We 
Were, unfortunately, unable to attend, but a 
friend, in whose judgment we have great confi- 
dence, confirms, in the strongest manner, the 
Opinion of our correspondent. Many of the 
antiquities visited by M. Nebel were only known 
even to Humboldt by report, and have never 
before been delineated. 











The Panorama of Thebes is so far superior 
to any ordinary exhibition, that we may be ex- 
cused for once again calling the reader’s attention 
to it. We did not say a single good word for the 
yellow clay hives which were called Jerusalem ; 
but this of Thebes is magnificent. We find 
ourselves in the midst of those ruins, both actu- 
ally and by association, the sublimest extant. 
They almost oppress us by a sense of our own 
insignificance—are a much better memento mori 
than pyramids of death’s heads and cross bones. 
The view given, begins with the great temple of 
Karnak, and ends with the propylon of Ptolemy, 
showing how the colossal genius of Egypt gra- 
dually diminished to the human standard of 
mind, as Greek civilization prevailed. There 
are, also, distant views of the great sitting figures, 
Shamy and Tamy, near the Memnonium, of Me- 
dinet-Abou, Gournou, the Nile, &c.; and the 
whole is enlivened, for the ladies, by a caravan, 
in the middle of Jove’s city, with a “love” of a 
Turk upon every column and cornice ; though, 
for our part, we wish them all at Mecca or Ma- 
lamocco, as they spoil the grandeur of desola- 
tion which should reign within the Hundred 
Gates. 

Accident prevented our noticing Herz’s Con- 
cert last week. It went off with spirit, though 
it affords little matter for systematic and separate 
report. We may, however, mention with appro- 
bation, the début of M. Cottignies, a flutist, 
whom we had previously heard in private. His 
intonation is pure, and his execution great ; 
perhaps his style is rather too poussé ; but that 
is the fault of his school. 

Reports have been some time in circulation, 
that Mr. Pond was about to retire from the 
situation of Astronomer Royal. These reports 
are now confirmed ; Mr. Pond has retired, and 
Professor Airy been appointed with a salary of 
800/. a year. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 29. 

I have just been to the new Comic Opera, 
play by Scribe, music by Gomez, a Spanish com- 
poser. It is really very good, that is, the music, 
for play and plot are but indifferent. Never 
was a more dry old crab-stock than French 
music,f although the French contented them- 
selves with munching its sour fruits for so many 
years. Latterly, however, they have begun to 
feel the necessity of grafting in at twigs of more 
generous growth, and Rossini has been employ- 
ed by them, at a very handsome salary, to per- 
form this task. After Rossini,the native French 
composers turned to Italy for inspiration and 
ideas, and, we must own, with some success, as 
Auber’s Massaniello can testify; anon, came 
Meyerbeer, from another point of the compass, 
rich in the science of German harmony. His 
Crocciato having set the Parisian world in admi- 
ration, up starts the director of the French 
Opera, and proposes that Meyerbeer, like Ros- 
sini, shall pay the tax of sacrificing native ge- 
nius to French taste—Meyerbeer accordingly 
writes a grand Opera in French. But these 
foreign whims are passing and capricious tastes 





+ This is a lively saying, but, we think, something 
too severe and sweeping. It bas often occurred to us, 
that the general censure passed upon French music 
deserves revision, as belonging to the days when par- 
tizanship was thought a necessary ingredient in criti- 
cism—now, however, the time is coming, or ought to 
come, when we can admire what is good in every school 
of art—when we can recognize, in the overtures, and 
minuets, and “ curtain-tunes” of Lulli, the germ of much 
of the grandeur and graceful melody of Handel—when 
we can allow ourselves to speak a good word for Gretry 
as well as Paiesiello, and do honour to Boieldieu, even 
by the side of Rossini. The music of the composer of 
* Jean de Paris,’ and ‘La Dame Blanche,’ deserves, in- 
deed, to be better known in England; for sprightliness, 
and piquancy, and dramatic effect, it can hardly be ex- 
ceeded. On the whole, we should be disposed to say, 
that till latterly, the French had been more unfortunate 
in their singers than their composers ; but we have here 
only skimmed the surface of a subject to which we 
shall return—time and place befitting. 





of shert duration. The Parisians, already weary 
of Frenchifed I\alian, and Frenchified German 
song, have enlisted a Spaniard, the composer of 
the present opera. M. Gomez, however, wanted 
the ieputation of Rossini or Meyerbeer, and, 
consequently, he was condemned from the first 
to labour humbly for the Opéra Comique. 

Gomez is a native of Valencia, a boy of its 
cathedral choir, remarkable for his fine voice and 
musical talent. He became one of the church 
Maestros, charged with the arrangement of 
choirs, hymns, and anthems—alas ! how many a 
first-rate musical genius has been lost to Spain 
and to the world, composing church music des- 
tined never to know print, or be heard beyond 
the walls of his cathedral. Gomez, however, was 
rescued from this oblivion by the revolution of 
1820 ; he became composer or music director to 
the Urban Guard of Madrid, and came to 
mingle military strains with those of devotion. 
On Ferdinand’s restoration, the liberal composer 
wisely emigrated to Paris, where he is already 
known by the * Diable a Seville.” 

The present opera, though written by Scribe, 
is a mere libretto. Its hero, a porter, falls in 
love with a marchioness, who has, however, a 
lover of her own. This latter, upon the husband's 
sudden return, is concealed in a chest, and when 
in good time it is opened, he is found smothered. 
The lady calls a porter to carry off the dead 
body ; the porter proves to be the identical 
one who is the hero of the drama, and then 
comes a very absurd scene, set to really very 
beautiful music. The porter, with his suspicious 
load, is arrested, but makes his escape ; the dead 
man turns out to be Don Raphael, the viceroy’s 
son. The porter possessing so important a secret, 
makes use of his influence over the lady, and at 
last, in a scene where he declares his passion, is 
seized as the murderer. His contempt for the 
Alguazils, and the song, to the tune of which he 
allows himself to be conveyed to prison, highly 
delighted the Parisian audience, and secured the 
complete success of the piece. The national 
colour of the music formed certainly the chief 
charm, although, in the first act, M. Gomez 
seemed to have taken pains to be as French and 
as insipid as possible; the Spaniard, however, 
breaks forth continually during the other acts. 
The choruses are magnificent, worthy, indeed, of 
a better subject. The second act, and its 
superb conclusion, are worthy of the Italian 
Opera. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 18.—The last meeting of the season, Sir 
John Rennie, V.P., in the chair. 

The following papers were read—viz. 1. Dis- 
cussion of Tide Observations made at Liverpool, 
by J. W. Lubbock, Esq.—2. Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, by Michael Faraday, Esq., 
tenth series.—3. On the distinction between cer- 
tain genera of Shells, by J. E. Gray, Esq.—4. 
On the Ova of Mammiferous Animals, by T. W. 
Jones, Esq.—5. On the supposed existence of 
Metamorphosis in the Crustacea, by J. O. West- 
wood, Esq.—6. On the Star-fish of the Comatula, 
by J. V. Thompson, Esq.—7. On the influence 
of Respiration on the quantity of blood in the 
Heart, by James Wardrop, Esq.—8. On Sound, 
by P. Cooper, Esq.—7. On the Tides, by the 
same. 

The Society then adjourned over the long va- 
cation, till the 19th of November. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 20.—The paper read was a communica- 
tion from a Corresponding Member, Simon Casie 
Chitty, of Ceylon, entitled ‘Remarks on the 
origin and history of the Parawas.’ The Para- 
was rank first in the family caste of fishermen, 
and are generally allowed to have been among 
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the earliest navigators of the Indian Ocean. It 
is a general belief with them, that their original 
country was Ayodhya, or Oude. At present 
they are chiefly found in the sea-port towns of 
the Tinnevelly district in the south of India, 
and in some of the provinces on the north-west 
coast of Ceylon. As to their origin, there seems 
to be agreat discrepancy of opinion among them ; 
they boast of being allied to the lunar race, and 
call themselves accordingly, besides displaying 
at their wedding feasts the banners and emblems 
peculiar to it. The Parawas of Ceylon differ 
little in their manners and customs from the other 
Tamil tribes. In the south of India they form 


a distinct community, presided over by a chief 
who resides at Titicorin, holding his office by 
the same tenure as the Zemindars under the 
East India Company’s government. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 13.—Charles Lyell, Esq., President, in 
the chair. A paper was first read ‘ On the cre- 
taceous and tertiary strata of the Danish Islands 
of Iceland and Moén,’ by the President. A 
paper was afterwards read, ‘ On a peculiarity 
of structure in the Neck of Ichthyosauri, not 
hitherto noticed,’ by Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 


rton. 

May 27.—The President in the chair. A 
paper was first read, ‘On certain lines of eleva- 
tion and dislocation of the new red sandstone 
of North Salop and Staffordshire, with an account 
of Trap Dykes in that formation, at Acton Rey- 
nolds, near Shrewsbury,’ by Roderick I. Mur- 
chison, Esq. A paper was afterwards read, ‘On 
the Crag of part of Essex and Suffolk,’ by Edward 
Charlesworth, Esq., communicated by Edward 
W. Brayley. 

June 10.—The President in the chair. The 
following papers were read :—1. ‘ Notes on the 
trappean rocks associated with the new red 
sandstone of Devonshire,’ by Henry T. De la 
Beche, Esq.; 2. ‘On the range of the carboni- 
ferous limestone flanking the primary Cumbrian 
Mountains, and on the coal-fields of the north- 
west of Cumberland,’ by Prof. Sedgwick, and 
Williamson Peile, Esq.; 3. ‘ Notice of the oc- 
currence, near Shrewsbury, of marine shells of 
existing species in transported gravel and sand 
resting upon peat which contains imbedded trees,’ 
by Joshua Trimmer, Esq.; 4. ‘ Description of 
some fossil crustacea and radiata found at Lyme 
Regis, in Dorsetshire, by William John Bro- 
derip, Esq.; 5.‘ A letter from Sir Philip Grey 
Egerton, Bart., addressed to the President, ‘ On 
the discovery of fishes in the coal-field of North 
Staffordshire’ ; 6. Two notices by Gideon Man- 
tell, Esq., ‘On bones of birds from the strata of 
Tilgate Forest, and on the coffin bone of a horse 
from the shingle bed of the newer pliocene 
strata of the Cliffs near Brighton’; 7. Extract 
from a letter from Prof. Daubeny, ‘On the 
saline contents of the mineral spring lately dis- 
covered near Oxford.’ 


Institute oF British Arcurtects—June 29. 
—The Secretary announced that J. Neeld, Esq. 
M.P., and Peter Legh, Esq., had presented 
twenty-five guineas each: they were, in conse- 
quence, elected Honorary Fellows. Presents 
had been received from W. Brockedon, Esq., 
and from Mr. Legh; and from Mr. Weale, a 
fine portrait in oil, of Revett, the companion of 
Stuart, the Athenian traveller. Messrs. Inman 
and George Moore were elected as Fellows, and 
Mr. Hadfield as’ Associate. Mr. Bernhardt, a 
Saxon architect, attended the meeting, and in- 
vited the members present to inspect his house, 
No. 12, Upper Montague-street, Montague- 
square, which he has fitted up with his patent 
apparatus for heating buildings. Mr. Bernhardt’s 
interpreter explained, in general terms, the 
objects and results of the system, and Wednes- 
day was fixed upon for the survey and examina- 


tion. Mr. Donaldson, Secretary, began his paper 





of queries, which are intended for general distri- 
bution, and for the purpose of eliciting answers 
from travellers and others upon matters con- 
nected with architecture. The completion of 
this paper was deferred till the next meeting. 
Mr. Britton read a paper on the subject of the 
rebuilding the two houses of Parliament, and 
called in question the propriety of the terms 
used for defining the style of architecture to be 
adopted, conceiving the words Gothic and Eliza- 
bethan to be inaccurate, the latter especially, 
and not consonant, if taken in its strict sense, 
with the intentions of the Committee. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Horticultural Society.............-One, P.M. 





THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening, 1L PURITANI; and LA CHASSE DES 
NYMPHES, (last appearance of Mdlle Taglioni). 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, MY FELLOW CLERK; DER FREISCHUTZ; 
GRETNA GREEN ; and [, AND MY DOUBLE, 
Monday, DEK FREISCHUTZ; after which, a New Melo-drama, 
called A FATHER’S CRIME. 
Tueday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; and other Entertainments. 


Wednesday, Mozart’s Comic Opera, COSI FAN TUTTE. 








MISCELLANEA 

Baron de Humboldt.—In the expectation that 
we should receive letters from Germany on the 
subject, we at first deferred, and subsequently 
forgot to record the death of this celebrated 
man. It is, however, not yet too late, and we 
shall, therefore, translate the following extract 
from a letter, written by the celebrated traveller, 
Baron Alexander de Humboldt, to M. Arago. 
“ While labouring under heavy affliction, we 
always think of those dearest to us, and I feel 
soothed by writing to you. We watched his 
dying bed for ten days; his weakness had been 
much increased for several weeks previous, and 
incessant trembling was manifested in every 
limb ; still his mind preserved all its energy, 
and he never ceased his labours. He leaves 
two works nearly finished, the one on those 
languages of the Indian Archipelago which 
proceed from the Sanscrit, and the other on the 
origin and philosophy of languages in general, 
both of which will be published. My brother 
has left all the MSS. of these works, and his pre- 
cious collection of books, to the public library. 
He died of an inflammation on the lungs, and, 
from the beginning, traced the progress of the 
malady with an afflicting certainty. His was 
a mind of the highest order, and he had a noble 
and elevated soul: I remain sadly isolated, 
but I hope to have the pleasure of embrac- 
ing you this year.” We have only a few 
words to add from our personal knowledge of 
that brother here so justly lamented. Besides 
the high character borne in private life, as a 
husband, a father, a brother, and a friend, the 
Baron William de Humboldt was distinguished 
as a statesman anda savant: his career of am- 
bassador and minister secured him the friendship 
of his sovereign, and his learning the considera- 
tion of civilized Europe. His vigorous mind 
was principally directed, not only to a colloquial 
knowledge of languages, but to the philosophy 
of all tongues of which he could obtain certain 
information. Not only were European and 
Oriental languages familiar to him, but he com- 
prehended those of North and South America, 
and he was incessantly seeking for data con- 
cerning those of which there are but obscure 
traces. We once saw him question a young and 
enlightened traveller, just returned from bar- 
barous climes, and his usually mild manner 
assumed the most keen and searching form, 
and we never shall forget the expression of his 
prominent eyes, as he fixed them on his in- 
former, evidently wishing to know more than 
even the language itself could afford. 

Pinelli.—We have only just read of the death 
of Pinelli: according to the foreign papers, his 





funeral appears to have been worthy of his re. 
putation. His body was embalmed and laid jn 
state for several days. The ‘ Paradiso,’ of 
Dante, illustrated by Pinelli, was laid upon his 
bier, and his remains were carried to the church 
amidst a troop of artists bearing torches, ang 
students bearing cypress boughs. His bust js 
to be placed in the Capitol. 

The Tides.—The English Government has 
made application to our Government, to ¢o. 
operate in having simultaneous observations 
made on the English and Dutch coasts, respect- 
ing the tides, in consequence of which, His 
Majesty has commissioned Professor Moll to 
give the necessary directions on the subject, and 
has also ordered, that the Marine Department 
shall commission a certain number of naval 
officers, to assist in making such observations, 
from the 9th to the 28th of this month.—Dute; 
Paper. 

Mummy.—According to the French journals, 
a mummy brought from Egypt, by a traveller, 
into a Belgic town, was taken by the authorities 
of that place for the victim of some assassina- 
tion, baked in an oven: neither the case which 
contained it, the hieroglyphics, nor bandages, 
could undeceive them. A surgeon was actually 
sent for to examine the body, which was after- 
wards publicly exposed, and, so far was the 
error carried on, that the corpse was stated to 
be that of one of the working miners of the 
neighbourhood, who is missing. 


List of New Books.—The Conservative Standard of 
the British Empire, by the Rev. George Burges, 8vo, 
5s.—The Means of Ameliorating India, by A. Graham, 
Esq. Surgeon, 18mo. 2s.—Sharpe’s Diamond Dictionary, 
32mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. roan.—Valpy’s England, Vol, 
XVI. fc. 5s.—Pope’s Works, by the Rev. Dr. Croly, 
Vol. 111. fc. 5s.—Tales of the Peerage and the Pea- 
santry, by the Author of ‘ The Chaperon, 3 vols, post 
8vo. 31s. 6d.—Thurlston Tales, by the Author of ‘ Tales 
of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,’ 3 vols. post 8¥o, 
31s. 6d.—Picture of Herne Bay, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LX VIII. (Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece, Vol. 1.) fc. 6s.— Life and Poems of 
Milton, edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, Vol. II. fe. 5s, 
—Family Library, Vol. LIl. (Journal of the Plague 
Year,) fc. 5s.—Ten Discourses on the Communion Office 
of the Church of England, by the Rev. R. Anderson, 
12mo. 7s.—Sacred Classics, Vol. XIX. (Knox’s Chris. 
tian Philosophy,) fc. 3s. 6¢.— Prayers for Young Chil- 
dren in Verse, square, 1s. 6d.—Reynolds’s Voyage 
round the World, 8vo. 2ls.—Memoirs of Abrantes, 
Vol. VIII. 8yo. 14s.—Bluett on Duelling, fc. 4s. 6d, 
—Uhristian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. I11. 7s.—Cowper's 
Life and Works, by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, Vol. 
Vl. fc. 5s.—The Monikins, by J. F. Cooper, Esq. 
author of ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 6 vols. 18mo. Vol. |. 5s— 
The Sea Side Companion, or Marine Natural History, 
by Mary Roberts, 12mo. 6s. 6d.—The Writer and 
Student’s Assistant, new edit. 18mo. 3s.—Redding’s 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 2nd series, 2 vols, 
18mo. 7s.—Scriptural Views of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by John Fitzgerald, M.A. 12mo. 6s.—Clarke on Teeth- 
ing, and the Management of the Teeth, 8vo. 3s.—Lec- 
tures on the Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, by 
Thomas Davies, M.D. 8vo. 12s.—Records of a Route 
through France and Italy, by W. Rae Wilson, F.A.S. 
8vo. 17s.—Mackintosh’s View of the Reign of James 
the Second, 4to. 31s. 6¢.—Sweet’s County Courts Prac- 
tice, 8vo. 8s.—Annales Antiquitatis; Chronological 
Tables of Ancient History, Synchronistically and Eth- 
nographically arranged, folio, 9s.—Testimonies of the 
Fathers, by the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 8vo. 12s.— 
Plain Instructions for Overseers, and Electors in Re- 
gistration of Votes, by W. H. Cooke, Esq. 2s.—Supple- 
ment to Tables of the Revenue, Part I11. (Colonies, 
1832,) folio, 12s.—History of England, by C. A. Davies, 
sq. 16mo. 5s.—General Redemption and the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, 18mo. 1s. 3¢.—James Ellis, or a Father's 
Warnings Neglected, by Jane Strickland, 18mo. 
2s.—George’s Stenography, 12mo. 2s.—The Alarming 
State of the Country considered, and the Cause there- 
of fully explained, 1s. 6d.—An Historical Lecture on 
Teinds or Tithes, showing them to be Funds set apart 
for the Worship of God, by the Rev. A. Fleming, A.M. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.—H. M.—C. L. de $.—G. M.—A. T.—Mar W.— 
W. G.—Vates—T. R. received. 

Surely E. A. will see on reflection, that his letter 
should have been addressed to the writer therein men- 
tioned. No intentional disrespect was shown to Z, but 
it would be impossible to answer one-tenth of the 
questions asked of us, unless we kept up an establish- 
ment for that especial purpose. 
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Overcast—light rain and wind. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds, P.M. Overcast—light rain. 
A.M, Overcast—light rain, P.M. Fine—light clouds & wind. 
{ Evening, Cloudy. 
Lightly overcast—light rain and wind. 


Overcast—light brisk wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 


Fine and cloudless—light haze and wind. 

Fine light clouds and haze, with distant thunder. Evening, 
Fine and clear. 

Fine and cloudless—light wind. 

Fine—light haze and wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 

Fine and cloudless—light brisk wind. 

Fine and cloudless—light haze and wind. 

A.M. Fine and cloudiess—light haze and wind. P.M. Fine— 
light clouds. Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Overcast—light wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds. Even- 
ing, Cloudy. 

Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M. Cloudy—light brisk wind. P.M, Fine—light clouds. 
Evening, Cloud 


ve 
Fine light clouds and wind. Evening, Overcast—heavy rain 


during the night. E 
Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. Evening, Overcast—light 
shower, with distant thunder. 
Cloudy—light wind, 
Fine—light clouds. Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine light clouds and wind. 
Evening, Cloudy. 
-M. Cloudy—light wind—P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. 
Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M. Cloudy—light brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and 
wind. Evening, Overcast—heavy rain and wind, 
Fine—light clouds, and light brisk wind. 
A.M. Overcast—light rain—brisk wind. P.M. Heavy rain— 
very high wind. Evening, Overcast—light continued rain, 
Overcast—light rain throughout the day. 
A.M. Fine—lightclds, P.M. Overcast—heavy rain & high wind. 
A.M, Fine—light clouds & wind. P.M, Cloudy—light showers. 


A.M, Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Cloudy. 
A.M, Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Cloudy. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. 


Evening, Fine and clear, 





Sum. | Mean of “Barometer, corrected for Capil- 
larity and reduced to 32° Fahr........ 





9A.M. 3P.M. 
29.981 29.948} 








*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge—83 feet 2}in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TRAITS of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in Enamel, by the late H. Bone, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
Daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
dmission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE Thirty-first ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
at their GALLERY, Patt Mau East, WILL CLOSE on Satur- 
day next, 11th inst.—Open each day from Nine till Dusk, 
Admittance, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


At BROMLEY, in Kent, proverbial for the 
purity of its air, the Rev, J. W. BUTT, M.A., Rector of 
Southery, &c, prepares Young Gentlemen for the larger Schools, 
Universities, or Mercantile Situations. The system is one of 
parents! kindness, and effectually combines the advantages both 
of Public and Domestic Instruction; and as the French and other 
Assistant Masters reside in the house, the boys are never left 
without the safeguard of a superintending eye, and the tyranny 
too frequently practised by the larger boys over the younger ones 
isaltogether prevented. 

N.B. The terms are moderate; and as both Mr. and Mrs, Butt 
DO LITERALLY devote their whole time and energies to the 
Health, Comfort, and Improvement of their Pupils, it is pre- 
sumed that their Establishment ofiers many advantages, particu- 
larly to little boys, to these who have been much indulged at | 
home, are of delicate constitutions, or whose parents are abroad. 
—The present Vacation will terminate on the 20th of July. 

For terms, &c. apply at 59, St. James’s-street; Mr. Valpy’s, 
Red Lion-court; Post-office, 85, Fleet-street ; or at Bromley. 














HAMPSTEAD. 
OTTAGE TO LET, with LARGE GAR- 


DEN.—Delizghtfuily situated in Wentworth Place, Down- 
shire Hill, a small neat COTTAGE, with Drawing-room and 
Dining-room opening with folding-coors, four Bed-rooms, exce!- 
lent Kitchens, &c.—A large addition to the Garden was made 
during the residence of the Proprietor, and the whole has been 
lately thoroughly and substantially repaired and beautified.—For 
Particulars apply to Mr, Green, House Agent, Downshire Hill; 
or on the Pre 





(yomceatost being now universally ac- 
knowledged the most delightfully interesting, as well as 
the most fashionable study of the day, the Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectfully invited to inspect the valuable Stock of 
F. GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, Lupgate-liL1, Lonpon. 
The Collection is formed of above 5000 Exoric SHELLS in the 
finest state of perfection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete with Specimens of the utmost rarity; among which 
will be found the celebrated Votura Junonia and CyPpra@a 
Avrora—Voluta fusiformis—Murex rota—Harpa imperialis— 
Voluta imperialis—Pedum_ spondyloideum—Castalia ambigua— 
Trichotropis bicarinatus—Chitonellus levis—Murex ducalis—Cy- 
prea pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—cum multis 
aliis. 
As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly observed that each Shell has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made. 

Name and locality given with every Shell gratuitously, either 
according to the Linnzean or Lamarckian System of Classification ; 
and any Collector in the Country, however distant, may have an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
reference, 

N.B, The whole is under the i 
person well versed in the Science, Member 
Societies. 





peri dence ofa 
of several Learned 








Just published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s.; illustrated by Zincographic Plates 
from original Drawings. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CVII., 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
1, Captain Ross’s Second Voyage. 
Il. Mrs. Batler’s Journal. 
111, Last Essays of Elia. 
{V. Raumer’s History of the 
Centuries. 
V. Life of Kean the Actor. 
VI. Gastronomers and Gastronomy. 
Vif, Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
VIII. Wordsworth’s Yarrow Revisited. ° 
1X. Colonel Badcock on the Siege of Oporto. Recollections of 
& few Days spent with the Armies in the North of Spain, 
X. Municipal Reform. 
XI. Life of Sir James Mackintosh. 


John Murray, Albemarie-street, 


and § 





Now ready, price 6s. No. Il, of 
( \OCHRANE'S FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents :—Art. I. National System of Education in France— 
Il. Lappenberg’s History of England—II1. Quinet’s Abasuerus— 
IV. Capetigue and Sismondi’s Histories of the Religious Wars of 
France—V. On Proverbs and Popular Sayings—VI. Madrid, in 
1834—VII. Courts of Love in the Middle Ages—VII1. Recent 
Travellers in Syria: Michaud, Poujoulat, Lamartine, &c. ; New 
Openings of Commerce in the East—IX. Lucien Bonaparte’s 
Answer to Lamarque—X. Madame Saint-Surin’s Description of 
the Hotel de Clony—XI. Stotterforth’s Rhenish Minstrel : Tradi- 
tional and Legendary Ballads of the Rhine—Gleanings of Foreign 
Literary Intelligence, No. 1f.—List of New Continental Works, 

Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane; and rt 
Cadell, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. Of whom may 

had, Cochrane’s Foreign ety Review, No. 1., the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXVIII, price 6s. each. Also 
complete Sets and dlagie Numbers of the same Journal since its 
commencement. 


No. III. will be published in August. 


~ ‘This day is published, in 18mo. price 3s. in boards, 
UIDE to the HOLY SACRAMENT of 

the LORD'S SUPPER, 

By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
~~ This day is published, in 12m0. price 6s. boards, the Third 

u 


olume of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom maybehad, 

The First and Second Volumes, price 6s. each. 











in Bvo. the 4th edition, price 8s. in boards, 


i 

NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the Parochial Clergy, 

as to Ordination, Licences, &c. with Acts of Parliament relating 
to the Residence of the Clergy and Maintenance of Curates, &c. 

By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, 
Secretary to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
ivi St. Paul's C y 


Printed for J.G. and F. R and 








Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
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Sales by Auction. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (SATURDAY) and MONDAY; 
including f = v 

\HE Medical and Miscellaneous Library of 
an eminent Practitioner, deceased ; among which are, 
Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols.— 

Grose’s Antiquities, 14 vols. rassia—Pool’s Annotations, 2 vols, 

—Henry’s Commentary, 2 vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica and 

Supplement—The Stafford Gallery, by Attley and Tomkins, 4 

vole —Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols.—Valpy’s Del- 
hin Classics, 185 vols. large paper—The English Poets, with 

Lives by Johnson and Chalmers, 21 vols, russia—Howell’s State 

Trials, 34 vols. half rossi fhe Gentieman’s Magazine, from 

1794 to 1821, 56 vols.—Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.—Jeremy Taylor’s 

orks, 15 vols.—Doddridge’s Works, 10 vols. —Pope’s Works, by 

Roscoe, 10 yols.—Bacon’s Abridgment, by Gwillim aad Dodd, 8 

vols.—Roberison’s Works, 10 vols.—Johnson’s Works, 12 vols.— 

Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols.—Toplady’s Works, 6 vols.—Lardner’s 

Cabinet Cyclopedia ; &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On THURSDAY, July 8, and following day, 
A COLLECTION of FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


Consisting chiefly of Proofs and Early Im- 
ressions of Popular Modern Works of Art—A Selection of 
Water-Coloer Drawings, by several of the most admired and 
talented Artists—Together with excelient Portfolios, with and 
without leaves—Scrap Books, &c. The property of a Collector, 
deceased.—Catalogues (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms, 


On MONDAY, July 13, and 4 following Days, 
VALUABLE BOOKS in QUIRES, 
MAINDERS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, 
SHARES, STEEL PLATES, PRINTS, &c. (on terms of credit) ; 
Consisting of nearly 1800 Lots ; among which 
are Brition’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.—Berry’s Eneyclo- 
eedia of Heraldry, 3 vols.—Mills’ British India, 6 vols.—Vepys’s 
Taameie, 5 vols.—Cunningham’s New South ales, 2 vols.— 
Hinton’s America, 2 vols.—Bouchette’s Canada, 3 vols. —Crabbe’s 
Historical Dictionary —Philosophical Transactions, 18 vols.—Wal- 
pole’s Correspondence, 4 vols.—Lavdor’s Conversations of Lite- 
rary Men, 3 vols.—Northcote’s Life of ‘Titian, 2 vols.—North- 
@ote’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 2 vols.—Irish National Tales, 
19 vols.—Naval and Military Library, 20 vols.—Naval Sketch- 
Book, 2 vols.—The Mummy, 3 vols.—Granby, 3 vols.—James’s 
Philip Augustus, 3 vols.—Henry Masterton, 3 vols. —Jameson’s 
Loves of the Poets, 2 vols, ; &c. 


THE REMAINDERS 
Consist of Bulwer’s Disowned, 3 vols.—Bulwer’s Paul Clifford, 
3 vols.—Bulwer’s Devereux, 3 vols.—Bower’s Naval Adventures, 
2 yvols.—Skinner’s Excursions in India, 2 vols.—Alexander’s 
Transatlantic Sketches, 2 vols.—Piamtre’s lreland—Galt’s New 
British Theatre, 4 vols.—Gay’s Fables; &c. 
THE COPYRIGHTS AND SHARES 

Consist of Ainsworth’s Dictionary—Blair’s Sermons—Brookes’ 
Gazetteer—Buchan’s Medicine—Debrett’s Peerage and Baronet- 
age—Dodsley’s Annual Register—Gibvbon’s Rome—Hooke’s Rome 
—Hame and Smollett’s England—John-oa’s Works—Langhorue’s 
Plutarch; &c 


THE STEEL PLATES, PRINTS, AND DRAWINGS, 

Include (by order of the Assignees of Messrs. Hurst and Robin- 

son) the Entire Stock of Plates, Lmpressions, and Letterpress, 

together with the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of the most elegant 

and expensively-execuied Work, entitled VIEWS IN AND 

Wrone. LONDON, after the Designs of Dewint, Mackenzie, and 
estall, 


RE- 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES 
Are Booth’s Tables of Interest, 4to., and of Booth’s Tables of Dis- 
counts, 8vo., with the COPYRIGHTS of each—Stereotype Plates 
of neat editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Fenelou’s 
Telemachus ; &c. 
Catalogues (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms. 

*_* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every 
| 9 99 of Property made for the Payment of the Probate 

uty, &e. 





16 . r pp 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON respect- 
fully announce that they are instructed by 
Messrs. MOLTENO and GRAVES, 
the long-established Printsellers iv Pall Mali, in conequence of 
a Dissolution of Partnership, (by mutual consent,) to submit for 
SALE the ENTIRE of their exten and intrinsically valuable 
STOCK of AN PRINTS; the whole being 
he finest condition, and particularly selected for the choice- 
ression, ‘The FIRST PORTION (extending to eight 
days) will include the Works of the early German and Italian 
lasters; amongst which are some of the capital Works of Mare 
Antonio, Martin Tchoia, Israel Van Meck, &c.—Etchings and 
Drawings by Rembrandt—Valuable Drawings by the Old Masters 
and by British Artists—An extensive and valuable Collection of the 
Works of Hollar, Jolin Smith, Woollett, Strange, Raphael Morg- 
hen, Anderloni, Wilkie, &c.—An extensive Series of Portraits, 
published in the Reign of George IL. &e. On the Seventh day 
will be sold the VALUABLE COPPERPLATES, with the re- 
maining Impressions. And on the Eighth day, the BOOKS of 
PRINTS, many of them elegautly bound. The whole to be sold 
without reservation, 

Catalogues nearly ready, and will be forwarded to those Gen- 

tlemen who will favour Messrs. S. and Son with their address, 





BOOKS 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
306, High Holborn (five doors west of Chancery Lane), on 
TUESDAY, July 7, 1835, and 4 following days at haif-past 12 
o'clock precisely, including 

URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
32 vols. —Britton’s Architectural Antiquities (a Subscriber's 
Copy), 4 vols.—Pagin’s Gothie Architecture, 2 vols.—Ottley’s 
History of Engraving, 2 vols.—Hume and Smollett, 16 vols. large 
aper, Scholey—Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols. 1634—Taylor’s 
lato, 5 vols.—Chronicles of England, 12 vols.—Malcoim’s 
Persia, 2 vols.—Webster’s Dictionary, 2 vols.—Crabbe’s Works, 
8 vols. 1834—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols.—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. 
—Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening—Britton and Pugin’s 
Public Buildings, 2 vols.—Scenery of the Rhine, Hanover, &c. 
— 2 vols.—Scoit’s Novels, &c., 42 vols. mor. ext. —Wesley’s 
orks, 32 vols.; Byron’s Works, 17 vols.; Burns’ Works, 8 
vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Scott’s Poems, 12 vols.—Two 

Cases of rare Insects from Holland; &c. 

May be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 

#,* Money liberally advanced, and accounts promptly settled. 





ITALIAN AND ENGLISH PICTURES, GREEK 
VASES, AND SCULPTURES. 
Mr. STANLEY will SELL at his Gallery, in Maddox-street, 


— 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for JULY 1335 
No. LXVII., price 2s. 6d. contains:—Whig Friendship for 





Hanover-square, on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of July, at 12, 
HE HOLY FAMILY, by RAFFAELLE, 
. from the ORLEANS COLLECTION ; a Series of Seven 
Allegorical Subjects by Ligozzi; and other masterly Pictures by 
Raflaelle. Claude, A. del Sarto, L. Fontana, 
Guido, Parmigiano, C, Dolci, 
Albano F. Mile, Garofalo, 
ndscapes by G. Arnald, R.A. and Aglio—Ten 
Greek Vases of elegant forms, in fine preservation—Marble and 
Alabaster Figures, Vases, Tables and Ornaments, aud other 
Works of Art. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Gallery ; and at Mr, 
Stanley’s Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street. 








. nh > 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of EDU- 
CATION, to be Delivered in WILLIS’S GREAT ROOMS, 
King-street, St. Jawes’s, commencing on Tuesday, the 7th of 
July, at 3 o’clock, by the REV. R. J. BRYCE, L.L.D., Principal 
of the Belfast Academy. 

To the success of any operation, nothing is more necessary 
than a knowledve of the natere and properties of the thing to 
be operated upon. An artisan must know the nature and pro- 
perties of the materials and jastraments of his trade: a medical 
man must be acquainted with the structure and functions of the 
human body, and the effects produced on it by different sub- 
stances: accordingly, the mechanic must submit to a regular 
apprenticeshin, and the physician to a long course of study. 
Now, in education, the thing to be acted upon is the Human 
Mind ; and he who would act on it with success, either in com- 

nicating knowledge or in regulating the passious, must kuow 
something of its nature and operations, 

Yet this principle, obvious as it is, has been generally neg- 
lected. Those who have hitherto excelled in the instruction and 
management of childreu, have owed their skill rather to the in- 
tuition of genius, than to scientilic views of the nature aud pro- 
perties of the mind. r 

But, as genius is the lot of few, it is obviously desirable, that, 
from the known laws of the human mind, there should be de- 
duced fixed principles, by observing which, any person of ave- 
rage abilities and diligence, might be educated into a skilful 
teacher. A complete set of such principles, in other words, a 
SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, has been spoken of, as a great 
desideratum, by some of the most eminent philosophers of mo- 
dern times ;—it is sufficient to name Professor Dugald Stewart, 
and his successor, Dr. Thomas Brown, who both urge, as one of 
the chief inducements to the study of Mental Philosophy, the 
hope that it may lead to the formation aud improvement of this 
science. 

To supply this desideratum is the object of the proposed Lec- 
tures: they will unfold precise and comprehensive general prin- 
ciples, which lead to good methods in each particular depart- 
ment of education ; and will furnish the means of varying those 
methods, to correspond with the endless varieties which occur in 
the minds of children, 

The lecturer is fully aware, that, in an undertaking of such 
magnitude and difficulty, the first attempt must necessarily be 
imperfect. But the kindness and co-operation with which his 
exertions have hitherto been uniformly met by the enlightened 
and philanthropic, assure bim, that sincere eudeavours, though 
humble, towards such an object, will in all plaees excite a deep 
and friendly interest in every benevolent and intelligent mind. 

To Parents, especially to mothers,—to persous of both sexes 
engaged in the profession of teaching,—and to all who interest 
themselves for the edneation of the poor, the information con- 
veyed in the Lectares wili be found to be of great practical im- 
portance. 

OUTLINES OF THE LECTURES, 

LECTURE I. Tuesday, July 7, 1835.—Introductory Remarks 
on the Application of the Science of Mind to Education, Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Physical Education. Principles of the Human 
Mind which must be aitended to in Education—principle of Imi- 
tation or Assimilation—of Association—ot Curiosity—facts con- 
cerning the principle of Cariosity that have been overlooked in 
Education—ruinous consequences of this neglect. 

LECT. Hl. Thursday, July 9.—Of Atteution—common distine- 
tion between voluntary aud involuntary—means of forming a 
Habit of Attention. Short and populac account of the faculties 
of the Mind. General Rules for communicating knowledge. 

LECT, 111, Saturday, July 11.—Particalar rules for communi- 
cating the different kinds of knowledge, to receive which the 
several faculties are fitted, aud for the improvement of those 
faculties, 

LECT. IV, Tuesday, July 14.—The same subject continued. 
¥ . V. Thursday, July 16.—History of a good Intellectual 
Education, Period ist, Before the child begins to speak—Cul- 
tivation of the Senses, Period 2nd, Learning mother tongue— 
Articulation—Explanation of Words—Reading and Spelling— 
Grammar—Natural History *—this leads to Geography, and to 
Civil History. Period 3rd, Poreign Languages, Period 4th, Sci- 
ences—Arithmetic—Geometry, Xe. 

ECT, Vi. Saturday, July 18.—Education of different ranks 
and professions—of the Poor—of the Female Sex, 

LECT. VII. Tuesday, Juiy 21.—Economics of Public Instrne- 
tion—Explanation of a Mode of Promoting the General Diffusion 
of Education, far simpler, cheaper, and more effectual than any 
hitherto adopted. 

Zach Lecture will commence at 3 o’clock, p.m. 

Ticket for the Course, admitting one person..Half-a-Guinea, 

Family Ticket, admitting three persons suinea. 

«#* The proceeds of the Lectures, after paying necessary 
expenses, will be placed at the disposal of a Committee of the 
Audience, to be by them applied to the promotion of some object 
connected with the improvement of Education. 

Each person entitied by Ticket to attend the Course, may 
bring a friend to the first Lecture, and one to the last, 

Tickets and Prospectuses may be bad at Wiilis’s Rooms: and of 
Hookham, 15, Old Bond-street; Eber, 27, Old Bond-street; 
Roake & Varty, 31, Strand; J. Nisbett, 21, Berners-street; Cowie 
& Co. 31, Poultry ; and Jennings & Co. 62, Cheapside. 


* See a letter of Dr. Bryce to Dr. Drammond, published in 
* Letters to a Young Naturali-t’ by the latter, and copied as an 
appendix in Maria Hack’s * Geological Skeiches and Glimpses of 
an Ancient Earth.’ 


This day is published, in fc. 8vo. with a Vignette, price 6s. in 


cloth, Vol. 1. of a 
H ISTORY of GREECE. 
By the Rev. C. THIRLWALL, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
(To be completed in 5 Volumes.) 
Forming Vol. 68 of Dr. LARDNER’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA, 


Pub. June 1, History of the Germanic Em- 
pire. By S. A. Dunham, Esq. (3 vols.) Vol. IIL. 
London; Longman and Co.; and Joba Taylor. 





‘The Jordans of Grange and the Old Maids of Baj 
mogy. A Tradition of the Dominie—Of Politicians, Publie 
Pear and the Press. By Morgan Ratiler—Gallery of Litera 
Characters, No. LX11.: with @ Portrait of Lord Francis Egerton 
—The Continental our of Master Peter Gilpin—The Somerset 
House Annual—M‘Vicar’s Balaam Box. Section First: Tales of 
Mystery—On Anglo-Saxon Poetry—Victor Hugo's ‘ Hy 

of Notre Dame :’ with Specimens (from the Prout Papers?) of 
hix Lyrical Poetry—The stock Exchange. Panic the Second— 
The Lay of the Spanish Bondhoider—Ode on the Installation of 
Marquis Camden as Chancellor of Cambridge, 1835—The Dat 
of the Conservative Lords and Commoners. The Corporation Bij 

ames Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CCXXXVIL. for JULY. 

Contents :—1. Conservative Associations—2. Pablic Education 
in France—3. Scandinavian Mythology, and the Nature of its 
Allegory—4. The Ship—s. The Evening Breeze—6. Warren's 
Popular Introduction to Law Studies—7. William Pitt. 

—8. Specimens of the Minor Greek Poets. No.1. Bi 

ment for Adonis—Moschus—Lament for Bion. By M. J. Chap. 
man—9. To a Little “~* By Robert Chambers—10, Life of Eq. 
mund Kean—1!. Family Poetry. No. Vil. The Confession 
12. Arthur: A Dramatic Fable. By Thomas Aird—t3, Lines by 
E. M, H.—14. Sabbath Sonnet, composed by Mrs, Hemans a few 
days before her Death, and dedicated to her Brother—Noie. 
16. Tomkins on the Aristocracy of England—16, Aun “rsary of 
the Battle of Waterioo—17. Stoddart’s Artof Angling in Scotland 
—i8. The Female Characters in our Modern Pociry. No. I 
19. Translations from the Greek Anthology. By W. Hay, 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, 
Strand, Londou, 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAYN, 
For JULY 1, 
Contains, among others, the following interesting Papers: 

Benevoleut Lnstitutions of Belzium—Tomb of Desaix ou Mount 
St. Bernard—Japhet in Search of a Father—The Einsenhammer 
—Glimpses of other Worlds—The Life of a Sub-Editor—Matia 
Hymn—The Lawyer’s Dream—The Diary of a Biasé—Lines on 
the Death of Mrs. Hemans—The Long Engagement—The Origig 
of the Rose—Morbid Moral Teudencies—My Mother—Echo— 
The Lady Bride Plantagenet—Critical Notices of New Works, 
the Drama, Fine Arts, &c, Ac. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-strect, Hanover-square ; Bell and 
+ Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; and Wakeman, 
Dublin. 


ZINE for JULY, being the First Namber of a New 

Voiume, price 2s. 6d., contains :—1. Coleridge—2. Sylva, » f 
By W. A, Butler. ‘The Demon Yager, from the German, By 
J.C. Mangan—4. Poor Laws for freland—5, College Romance, 
Chap. Hil. The Sizar, Arthur Johus—6. Causes oF the Failure 
of the Reformation in Ireland, No. U1.—7. The Rebellion of 
Silken Thomas, Part V. The Siege of Maynooth—s, What is the 
Use of the House of Lords !—9, Terence O’Ruarke’s Diary—10, 
Anster’s Translation of Faust—11. Corporation Reform. 

Vols. I. to V. may be bad, handsomely bound in cloth, 16s, 
each; or any single Number at 2s. 6d. 

Dublia: William Curry, jun, and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. London; Frazer and Co. Edinburgh. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
No. 43, for JULY, commences the Eighth Volume of 
YHE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
Contents: On the Utility of studying the Rabbinical 
Writers—On the Agreement of a National Church with Chris- 
tianity—Memorials of the Inquisition—The Dark Ages, No. 5— 
Daddon Chapel, Tarvin (with an Engraving)—Antiquities, &e.— 
Church Usages—Devotional and Sacred Poetry—Correspondence: 
On the Church of the Pathers—Adamic and Noachic Creations— 
‘The Deluge—The Prophecy in Isaiah, lili. 9 
tions—Parish Shops—Communion with 
Knox—Convocation— Disturbances of the Jews—Milner’s Church 
History, &c.—Reviews of New Books—Miscelianea—Documens 
and important Facts—Churech Matters— Ecclesiastical Intelligence 
—University News—Births and Marriages— Events of the past 
Month throughout the United Kingdom ; and the aswal Variety of 
Information interesting to the Charch and Universities, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall; J. Tarrili, 250, and T, Clere Smith, 
287, Regent-street. es 
In a few days, in 1 large 8vo. volume, printed at the Pitt Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, price 13s. 6d. ; 
RCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER 10 
a JESUIT; with OTHER TRACTS on POPERY. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. Cambridge: J. and 
J.J. Deighton. 








Now complete, in 5 vols, at 6s. 6d, each ; or in Parts, atts. each, 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; com- 
prising upwards of One Hundred and Sisty Discourses, 
By contemporary DIVINES of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
These Sermons are printed from the Manuscripts of the respec- 
tive Authors, among whom are many of the Dignitaries of the 
Church, coutributed exclusively to this collection. The series is 
completed in Thirty Numbers, forming Five Volumes, either 
which may be had separately. In the Fifth Volume 4s given ® 
GENERAL INDEX of the Contributors, and of the subjects of 
the various Discourses, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


f th 
ATURDAY MAGAZINE. The Volumes 
of this work are published in the following forms; viz.— 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. (July to Dec, 1832)...-- +00 e 
Vol. 11. (Jan, to Jane, 1833) .. 





July to Dec. 1834) ...- 
Vol. VI. (Jan. to June, 1835). 
ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
Saturday Magazine for 1832 (being the First Volume, as above) 4 6 
Saturday Magazine for i833, being Volumes II, and 111. bound 4 
IM ONE cerccccccccececceceeceeseseescceesesansreneres 
Saturday Magazine for 1834, being Vols. 1V. aud V. bound 
in one ° eccccece evccccoveveceses 
The whole of the Parts and Nambers eptinted, aud always 
kept on sale, ’ 
MONTHLY PARTS, Sixpence, WEEKLY NUMBERS, One 
Penny, each, ; 
e Londons John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
trand. 
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—_—_— 
Pablished this day, 
pie Hi 
EWELL’S SACRED POEMS.—SACRED 
JGHTS in VERSE, suggested by Texts from Scrip- 
THOUGH y the Rev. We SEWELL, M.A. 
were Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
y2mo., with 18 Views in the Isle of Wight. Price 10s. 6d, 
2. Sermonsaddressed to Young Men, preached 
in the Chapel of Exeter College, Oxford. By William 
pon ho l2mo. Price 9s. =i i 
3. Thacker’s Courser’s Companion, and 
reeder’s Guide. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. Price 14, 10s. bound in 
cloth and lettered. ae sis ; 
#,¢ ‘The Courser’s Companion’ is ready for delivery ; ‘The 
Breeder’s Guide’ will appear early in July. The Volumes are 
pot sold separately. are ‘ : 
4, Lieutenant Breton’s Scandinavian Sketches; 
or, a Tour in Norway in 1834. 8vo. with 18 Plates aud a Map. 


ice 14s. in boards. m cs : ‘ 
= James Bohn, 12, King William-street, West Strand, 





Dedicated to the Right Hou. Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
This day is published, haydsomely bound in beautiful fancy cloth, 
and lettered, price 5s. Svo, 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH of the ART 
of SCULPTURE in WOOD, from the earliest Perind to 
ine present Time ; with Notices of the principal Sculptural 
Works in that Material remaining in Europe, and some Account 
of their Designers. — é ae 
By ROBERT FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 
Author of Rhymes and Rhapsodies,’ “c. 
Poblished at the Library of the Fine Arts, No, 10, Charles- 
street, Soho-square ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Published Monthly, in Masic Folio, price 1s. 6d. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c., With Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Organ. The 
present Number (XX.) contains:—1. Anthem, Kent—2. Song, 
£. Bach—3. Reeordare, Mozart—4. Soug, Handei—s. Anthem, 
Carissimi—6. Duet, Greene, —Any of the preceding Numbers 
may be had separately. 
London: John W. Parker, West Straud. 
CRIBBAGE.— CRYPTOGRAPHY. 
This day is published, price 1s, 
, (PPPAPICL 7 , 
PLAIN TREATISE on the FAMILY 
GAME of SIX-CARD CRIBBAGE; with Rules for 
Learners; the Laws of the Game ; and copious Illustrations for 
Reference and Practice. 
By LUCIUS F. BOND, Esq. 
. Also, the 3rd edition, price 6d. of 
Perkins’ Cryptography; or, the most Con- 
cise System of Short-hand, 
T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





enraananine = 
THE HORSE, THE DOG, AND THE Cow. 
Printed on a very large Sheet to bang upon the wall, 1s. 6d.; 
or folded in a neat Case for the pocket, 2s. 6d. 
MALL’S VETERINARY TABLET; being 
a Concise Account of the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and 
Dogs, with their Cause, Symptoms, and Cure: to which are 
added numerous valuable Recipes. 

“The work is quite original, portable, and valuable; and if 
there be a jockey, groom, cow-keeper, cattle-dealer, or dog- 
fancier, who shall not posse a copy of it before this day three 
mouths, all we say is—let not that man be trusied.”’—Liverpool 
Standard, 10th Mav. 

Published vy Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 


In 2 vols, 12mo. price t4s. boards, 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
icar of Sedgiey, Staffordshire. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Panl’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford ; and H.C, Langbridge, Birmingham. ~ 
Now ready, in 1 vol. fap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcats, 

i by Baxter, price 6s. 6d. 
HE SEA SIDE COMPANION. 
By Miss ROBERTs, 
Author of ‘ The Conchologist’s Companion,’ &c. 
_______s Whittaker and Cos Ave Maria-lane. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 18mo. illustrated by Engravings and 
Woodcuts, price 7s. cloth, 
HIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA. 
A Continuation of two volumes already published in Con- 
stable’s Miscellany. 
By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MR. BEAN S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS, 

This day is published, in 8vo, or 4to. price 16s. half-bound, 

NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing Twenty-two Maps, coloured in 
Vatiine. With a complete Index. 
y the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul’s School, 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 
most recent and accredited authorities, upon the pian of afford- 
ing to the student the greatest facility of reference to every re- 
markable place mentioned in classica! literature. In addition 
to the usual Maps, one upon a large scale_has been inserted 
describing the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and 
the Marches of Alexander the Great. 

Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


POCKET DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
A New Edition, with very considerable Additions and 
Improvements, 18mo, price 3s. in cloth, 

’ at AT 
HE WRITER’S and STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT; or, a Compendious Dictionary of E bh 

Synonyms; reuderiug the more common words and phrases 
the more elegant or scholastic, and preseuting select for objec- 
tionable words, a choice of the most appropriate, from au as- 
sorted variety, and the opportuvity of cousulting occasional 
concise notes, pointing out the distinction between such of the 

Words as are frequently, in error, used synonymously. 

“This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
Composition, and to assist in establishing a correct and elegant 
style, both in speaking and writing.””"—Gentleman’s Mag. 

“ It will be found useful to the finished scholar and orator, as 
Well as to the oo of letters.”—Sunday Times. 

/hittaker and Co. Ave Maria-iane. 








ROAD BOOK FROM LONDON TO NAPLES. 

This day is published, price 24s. strongly bound in cloth, 

HE ROAD BOOK. By W. Brockevon, 
Esq. F.R.S. Author of * Passes of the Alps,’ &c. 

This work, containing all the necessary information to the 
traveller from London to Naples, is also illustrated with twenty- 
five finely-engraved Views of the most striking aud beautiful 
scenes on his journey, and five Maps, 

A few proof copies, imp. Svo. price 31s. 6d. ; India proofs, 42s. ; 
proofs before letters, imp. 4to, al. 3s. 

#,_* Subscribers to the Road Book may now complete their 
sets. Parts 3, 4, and 5, are ready, bound together, aud contain- 
ing fifteen plates, price 12s.; Proofs, 16s.; India proofs, 2is.; 
Proofs before letters, 31s. 6d. 

“itis a great and encommon thing to produce a work, of 
which we ean say it is perfect of its kind; and such is the work 
before us.”—Literary Gazette. 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. Sold also by C, Tilt, Fleet- 
street, 





INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
RNEStT CAMPBELL 
4 An Historical Novel, 
By JOHN AINSLIE, Esq. Author of * Aurungzebe.’ 
n3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
2 SKETCHES OF BERMUDA, 
By Susetie Harriet Lloyd. 
Int vol. smail 6vo, with Plates. 10s, 6d. 
3% BOSWORTH FIELD; 
Or, The FATE of a PLANTAGENET. An Historical Tale. 
By the Author of * Arthur of Brittany.’ 
n 3 vols, post BVO. 31s. 6d. 
* Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, mourn, 
For here there is matter tor such feeling.”,—Byron, 


4. DR. MADDEN’S TRAVELS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. is. 
A TWELVEMONTH’S RESIDENCE IN THE 
WEST INDIES, 
During the Transition from Slavery to Apprenticeship: with In- 
cidental Notices of the State of Society, Prospects, and Natural 
Resources of Jamaica and other Islands, By R.R, Madden, 
Esq. M.D., Author of £ Travels in the East,’ xc, 
5 THE YOUNG QUEEN: 
A Tale. In 3 vol. post svo, 
“In that tale I find 
The furrows of long thought and dried-up tears.” 
6. WOMAN AS SHE IS, AND AS SHE 
SHOULD BE. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

** T shall be led more particularly to examine the natural sta- 
tion and duties of the female sex—its improvement, and the 
bounds which nature herself has prescribed to the progress of 
that improvement; beyond which every pretended advance will 
be a real degradation.” —Sir James Mechintosh. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterioo-place. 





NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London, 
RAVELS in ETHIOPIA, above 
the Second Cataract of the Nile; exhibiting the State of 
that Country and its various inhabitants, under the Dominion of 
Mohammed Ali: and illustrating the Antiquities, Arts, and His- 
tory of the Ancient Kingdom of Meroé. 
By G, A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
With a Map, and 90 Illustrations, 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth, 

* A quarto book is almost a miracle in these days, and one so 
richly embellished as this is, is wonderful in our eves. But if 
the work were not made worthy of approval by such solid and 
beautiful attractions, its sabject would sufficiently recommend 
it.’—Lit. Gaz. 

“ The primary object of our author was the illustration of the 
monuments; he has, aided by a clever Italian artist, delineated 
the most remarkable edifices, and with learning and clearness 
described the sculptures and hieroglyphics ; but he has not neg- 
lected the living inhabitants of the province; his observations 
on these once proud and independent tribes, now bowed under 
the iron sceptre of Mohammed Ali, are interesting in themselves, 
and valuable for the information they afford respecting the 
Turkish system of provincial government.””—Alheneum, 


THE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. III. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Also, the Two previous Vols. price 21s. 
“That singular production called ‘The Doctor, &c.’ is rich 
bevond almost any other of the time in the best knowledge, and 
the most beautiful literature.”—Quarterly Review, 


3. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM III. 
KING of ENGLAND, and STADTHOLDER of HOLLAND, 
By the Hon. ARTHUR TREVOR, M.P, M.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford, sc. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. price 12s, 


4. 
COLONIZATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
By R. TORRENS, Esq. F.R.S. 
Chairman of the Colonization Commission for South Australia. 
Svo. with a Map, price 12s. 
By the same Author, 
AN ESSAY on the EXTERNAL CORN TRADE, 
Bvo. L4s. 


ON THE PRODUCTION of WEALTH. 8vo. 12s, 
ON WAGES and COMBINATIONS. 8vo. 5s. 


5. 
A TOUR IN GREECE AND THE LEVANT. 
By the Rev, RICHARD BURGESS, B.D, 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Author of ‘ The Topography and Antiquities of Rome.’ 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


6. 
LECTURES on DISEASES of the LUNGS and 
HEART. 


By THOMAS DAVIES, M.D. 
i vol. 8vo. Nearly ready. 
7 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the IMMEDI- 
ATE TREATMENT of the Principal Emergencies that occur 
in SURGERY and MIDWIFERY, systematically arranged, 

By W.S, OKE, M.D. 
Part it. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


MEPHISTOPHILES IN ENGLAND; 
Or, the Confessions of a Prime Minister. 
3 vols. post yo, Nearly ready. 





REV. G. TOWNSEND’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1. 4s. in cloth voards, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized 
Translation. With Select Notes, ludexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading, 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards, : 
*,* The larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, containing 
a copious body of Annotations, may had in Four Volumes, 
price 4/. in boards, or the Oid and New Testament separately, 
price 2l. each. 
INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Part X. price 7s. 6d. embellished with Portraits, Armorial 


Bearings, Xc. of 
R. BURKE'S HISTORY of the BRITISH 
LANDED GENTRY. 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage, 

This national work now comprises 1000 eminent Houses, and 
embraces particulars of nearly 30,000 individuals connected with 
them, 

*,* The First Two Volumes of this Work may also be had, 
comprising the First Eight Parts. 


Il. 
THE COMIC SKETCH BOOK; 
being the ‘Sketches and Recollections’ of the Author of ‘ Paul 
Pry,’ with Portrait. 2 vols. 
“Two capital volumes, rich, racy, and full of humour.”— 
Atheneum, 


II. 
THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
TRAVELS TO ees; AND THE HOLY 





New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols, price only 16s. 
“ A production of i | genius.” —Blackwood’s Mag. 
IV. 

The Sixth and Concluding Part, with Portraits, price 8s, of 
SIR JONAH B INGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNION. 

*,* This New and Cheaper Edition may now, therefore, be 
had complete in Six Parts; or in 2 vols. 4to. with all the original 
Forty Portraits and other Embellishments, price 2/. 8s. boards, 
originally published at 5é. 5s. 


Vv. 
GARRICK’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
With the most vent Persons of his Time. 

Comprising upwards of 2 tters, with a new Life, &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 thick 4to, vols, comprising the 
quantity of six octavos, price only 2/. 10s. 

ALSO JUST READY, 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of 


the Author, 

THE INDICATOR AND THE COMPANION, 
A MISCELLANY for the FIELDS and the FIRESIDE, 
By LEIGH HUNT. 

Published for Heory Colburn, by R. Bentley. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, W mareeeiet Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament, For Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, and likewi-e for the Granting and Purchasing of 
Anvuities, 








Honorary Presidents. 

Lord Viscount Eastnor, M,P. 
Lord Visconnt Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton 


Ear! of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl of Leven and Melville 

Lord Viscount Falkland 

Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Condacted by a Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Fourteen 
irectors, 

This Company, from its various plans of accommodation, 
affords greater facility to parties wishing to insure, than any 
establishment of the kind in London. 

1. Premiums may be paid quarterly, balf-yearly, or annually. 

2. Insurers for Life may leave half the Annual Premium for five 
ee unpaid, at interest, to be deducted eventually from the 
Policy. 

3. The ascending and descending scales apply equally to the 
opulent and those of limited income; and the moderate an 
judicious rates well deserve the attention of the public. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURING £100. 
” 7 With 

Age. Without Share of Profits. | pt Nae ag 





One Year. | Seven Years | Lite. Life. 
30 £1 311 £15 4 | £2 510 || £2 6 2 
ASCENDING SCALE. 

eo = ] First 5 Second 5) Third 5 |Fourth 5] For Remaiader of 

Be | Years, | Years. | Years. fears, 

30 (ft 10 81E1 17 3jtz 3 lwjez ty 5| £217 9 

lusurances from Parties residing in the Country may be effected 
by corresponding with the Resident Director, E DOWARD BOYD, 
Esq. at the Office, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 
or by application to any of the Company’s Agents. 

An Operative Tradesman, 25 vears of age, may secure to his 
Family at death 100d, by paying Quarterly 10s. 7d., or 1, 185, 7d. 
Annually. 








NERVOUS AND SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS. 
OWERS’ ANTI-SPASMODIC and STO- 
MACHIC ESSENCE isa tried and safe remedy for Spasm 
ju all its modifications, and for every variety of Nervous Aflec- 
tion. It allays nervous irritabilily, inducing mental quiet and 
refreshing sleep; warms, without injuriously stimulating the 
Stomach, and quickly relieves the most violent paroxysms of 
Spasm, as well as the sense of oppression or pain, occasioned by 
wind. There is no opium or laud: in its composi 
Sold in 2s. 9d., 45. 6d., and 11s, Bottles, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the Government stamp, 
and a facsimile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
label,) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; at the 
Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; Duncan 
Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, York; of 
the principal Druggists throughout the United Kingdom. 
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8, New Burlington Street, July 3, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MONTIKINS. 





MR. COOPER’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A TALE. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esgq., Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 


MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 


In 1 vol. 6vo. price 10s.6d. with @ Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from a Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
BATALHA. 


ALCOBACGA AND 


TALES 


By the Author of ‘ Vathek,’ ‘Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HORS.E-SHOE ROBINSON. 
By the Author of ‘Swallow Barn,’ &c. 

“There is no want of incident in this story; but its principal 
claim to favour isthe pervading and original character of Robin- 
sou, Whose prowess, readiness, shrewdness, and humour, are very 
cleverly and forcibly delineated.”—Lit. Gaz, 


Tn 3 vols. small Svo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
COMPRISING 
A Narrative of Travels in the East in 1832 and 33. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
** This beautiful work is descriptive of scenes certainly never 


before painted with so much eloquence and feeling.”—Black- 
wood's Mag. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 2ist Fusileers. 
“ One of the most agreeable and instructive books that has ever 
been published respecting the Cape Colony.” —Morning Herald. 


2. 
BELFORD REGIS. 
By the Author of ‘ Our Village,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A work of very considerable merit, and will be read with 
avidity.”—Atlas, . 


BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
ania In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 

A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1829, 30, and 31. 
Under the command of —— FORSTER, R.N. F.R.S. 


M Y LIF E. 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports,’ ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ 
ac. 3 vols, 

“ This novel is altogether one of the best of the season. There 
is a glow about it, a cordial warmth of heari,tand a never-failing 
flow of animation and good spirits, which are very delighttul.’”? 
—Spectator. 





3. 

In 2 vols. 8¥o. with two Portraits, mn 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 

By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxou. 

“To Mr. Wingrove Cooke, of the English bar, belongs the 
high praise of naving produced a biography of the celebrated 
Lord Bolingbroke, at once fall, exact, and impartial. These Me- 
moirs must be considered an indispensable companion to the 
history of Queen Anne and the House of Hanover.”"—Times, 


4. 
OUTRE-MER; 
Or, A PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD WORLD. 
By AN AMERICAN. 2 vols. 
“ This book is a foreign ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ with far less ela- 
boration and minuteness, indeed, but with an almost equal 
elegance of thought and language.” —Spectator. 


The following Works are also just published : 


5. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 


I T A L Y; 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esgq., Author of ‘ Vathek,’ &c. 
“* One of the most elegant productions of modern literature. 


It will keep Mr. Beckford’s name alive for centuries.””—Quar- 
terly Review, 


6. 
LODOR E. 
By the Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ One of the test aovels it hag been, of late years, our good 
fortune to read.”—/raser’s Magi 


7. . 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
In 2 vols. svo. with Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO 

AFRICA AND ARABIA. 

By Captain THOMAS BOTELER, R.N. 
“ There is not a single page in this narrative, of one of the 
Most eventful expeditions ever undertaken by command of the 


British Government, which does not stimulate the curiosity and 
enlarge the mind of the reader.”—Naval and Military Gaz. 





NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE, 


OF 


THE PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE PEERAGE AND 


In 3 iil vo. 
CORT E §; 
Or, THE FALL OF MEXICO, 
By Dr. BIRD, Author of ‘ Calavar,’ &c. 
“A graphic and able picture of Mexico at the period of the 
Spanish invasion. The story is very interesting, and the 


tions of the struggle of the country and the people, are aliogether 
of a high order of merit.” —Lit. Gazette. : 


The Senta Volume of . 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
** These delightful volumes will be read and 


reperused when 
almost all the other — Memoirs are consigned to merited 
oblivion.”—Morning Post. 


8. 
Second Edition, revised, with a new Preface, 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene*Aram,’ &c. 3 vols, 

“The most masterly production we have read for years. 
Examiner. 9. 

A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By CHARLES F, HOFFMAN, 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“A most delightful book.””—Court Mag. 

“A new world is here laid open to the curiosity of the reader, 
To the description of the wonderful scenes in the primeval 
forests and vast solitudes of America, the Author adds charac- 
teristic sketches of the wild Indians, and the equally wild back- 
woodsmen of the west.”"—Globe. 


10; 
FRANCESCA CARRARA., 
By the Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“& book of remarkable power and genius—unquestionably 
superior to any other production of the present time, with the 
single exception of the writings of the author of ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii.’ ’—Examiner. 


ll. 
THE PRINCESS. 
By the Author of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A work of great power and beauty.”—Morning Chronicle. 


The following Works will appear during the present Month : 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP 
From ALEPPO to STAMBOUL, in 1834, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 





In 2 vole, post 8vo. with many Plates, ‘ 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE 
DANUBE. 
With Sketches of Hun 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN 
Author of * A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


ry, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. | 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 


| MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 


THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By H, B. ROBINSON, Esq. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


Contains, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. embellished with Two Engravings from designs by CAwsE, 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. By 


‘ The Standard Novels,’ printed in neat pocket volumes, uniformly with the Waverley Series, each volume (in all but three instances) containing 


THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 


a complete work, price 6s. now comprises the works of the following 


DISTINGUISHED MODERN WRITERS OF FICTION: 


BECKFORD, BULWER, MISS AUSTEN, COOPER, MRS. BRUNTON, GODWIN, THEODORE HOOK, SOPHIA AND HARRIET 


LEE, MORIER, MADAME DE STAEL, GALT, MRS. INCHBALD, BANIM, MRS. SHELLEY, MANZONI, MRS. GORE, 
VICTOR HUGO, HORACE WALPOLE, GLEIG, SCHILLER, MISSES PORTER, GRATTAN, &c. 


The Pilot—Caleb Williams—The Spy—Thaddens of Warsaw—St, Leon—Last of the Mobicans—Scottish Chiefs—Frankenstein—Edgar Huntly—Ghost Seer—Hungarian Brothers—C 
The Pioneers—Seit-Control—Discipline—The Prairie—Pastor’s Fire-side—Lione! Lincoln—Lawrie Todd—Fleetwood—Sense and Sensibility—Corinne—Emnia—Simple Story—Nature au 


Works already included in this Series : 


Park—Northanger Abbey —Persuasion—The ep on one and Prejudice—Stories of Waterloo—Havchback of Notre Dame—The Borderers—Eugene Aram—Maxwell—Water Witch—Mothers 
el The t i 





of Bruges—The 


ted Rover—Vathek—Castle of Otranto—Bravo of Venice—Country Curate—The Betrothed—Haijji Baba in Ispalan—Hajji Baba in England. 


Succeeding Volumes will be duly announced : the Proprietor having now made arrangements to increase the celebrity of this unrivalled Library of Fiction, 


PAUL CLIFFORD, by Daler 


nected with any other Collection of Novels whatever. 


by including the following popular Productions: 


—THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER, by FRASER—THE ALHAMBRA, by Washington Irving, and THE LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES, by Chateaubriand, (both 
orks to be included in one volume)—ARLINGTON, by Lister—THE HEIDENMAUER, by Cooper—THE YOUNGER SON, by Trelawney. 
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